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Cows producing more than 7009 lbs, milk annually 


A Study in Dairy Cows—See Page 273 
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Classes of Export Horses. 


COL F. J, BERRY, ILLINOIS. 





The only difference between the export 
class and the general American demand is 
that the export trade demands a little high- 
e: quality than the American markets, a 
quality that is free from blemishes. Driv- 
ers, carriage and coachers must be of 
200d color, well-bred, 15% to 16%. hands 
high, plenty of style and action, with fine 
heads and necks, plenty of bone and sub- 
stance, short backs, smooth hips, round in 
the barrel, with a well-sprung rib. Must 
have a good gait and be a good traveler. 
The more speed the better, and above all, 
‘must be a‘straight line mover, without 
swinging the feet out or in, but the action 


and movement should be graceful. This 
class has advanced very much in price, 
anc there is no limit to this, if they are of 


a high quality. In case of a lack of trotting 
bred stallions with size and qualities to 
produce this class, the French coach horse 
can be crossed with the trotting-bred mares 
with extremely favorable results. It is the 
opinion of the best breeders and horse- 
men that this will prove a very good cross, 
and have the tendency to increase the size 
or our American horses. 

Cab horses, rather blocky, weigh about 
1056 Ibs, stand 15% hands high, smooth 
made, with bone and substance, and a fair 
traveler. This class of horses is very sal- 
able for many purposes, but there are al- 
ways plenty in the market and too plenty 
to be a profitable class to raise. But they 
always sell readily at what they are worth. 

An .omnibus horse is a blocky, smooth 
made horse, very rugged, with lots of sub- 
stance and plenty of bone, must shape 
himself well in harness, have good action 
with a straight line movement, stand 15% 
to 15% hands high and weigh from 1200 
to 1400 lbs. This class of horse includes 
the quality not only of an omnibus horse, 
but an express and general use horse. The 
English use the more blocky, lower set ones 
fer bussers, where the larger ones are used 
for express and general use. This is the 
class of horses in the strongest demand in 
ail American and foreign markets and sell 
from $100 to 140. They can be produced 
best by a cross between the draft horse 
and the smaller mare that is roadster-bred. 
This horse must be active and rugged, 
with easy movements. 

The draft horse should weigh from 1500 
tc 1900 Ibs, blocky made, heavy bone, with 
smooth finish, good quality and action and 
a first-class draft horse in every respect. 
The present price is from $150 to 250, and 
ihe best specimens sell even as high as 300. 


This class is one of the most salable and 
finds ready sale in domestic and foreign 
markets. They should be produced from 


the best heavy draft mare of good quality, 
crossed with the best heavy draft horse of 
nigh quality, regardless of what particu- 
lar breed of the draft horse he might be, 
as long as’ he possess all the qualifiaations 


of the draft horse. This class of horse 
is very scarce in all markets and they are 
steadily increasing in price, and great in- 


ducements are offered to produce them. 
The American trotter in all cases must be 
a high-bred trotting horse, with good bone 
and substance, high finish, good style, ac- 
tion and disposition, and the more speed 
he has the higher price he will bring, rang- 
ing from $200 to 10,000, according to his 


quality, size and what he can do. All 
horses for export and domestic markets 
must be perfectly sound and _ without 
blemish. 

——— — 


Handling the Reins—There is one way 
of handling a spirited horse that, upon cer- 
tain occasions, I have feund particularly 
serviceable. Not a few farm horses that 
are restive and afraid when around rail- 
road trains and nearing crossings are made 
so by the seeming timidity of the drivers. 
If the driver is the least bit nervous and 
begins to pull up a little on the reins, the 
herse discovers it instantly and is upon his 


mettle, while if the driver is cool and 
handles the reins precisely a5 elsewhere 
there are few horses that discover any- 








HORSES 


thing to be afraid of even when the train 
appears in sight. The action of the driver 
in many cases determines the action of the 
horse.—[H. H. Lyon, Chenango Co, N Y. 





Straw for Horses—Oats and wheat straw 
are fairly good feed for horses when they 
are not doing hard work. However, idle 
horses should not be compelled to subsist 
entirely on this kind of feed. They should 
be given some grain and a small amount 
or some nutritious hay. Then, too, some 
horses eat straw more readily than others. 
A few will apparently thrive on it, while 
others will get thin. 





The Classification of Shetland Ponies, 
as recently adopted by the Shetland pony 
club, is as follows: Shetland ponies not ex- 
ceeding 46 in high, stallions, also mares, 
four years old or over, three, two, one and 
under one year. Pony and pair of ponies in 
harness, tandem team, four-in-hand or four 
abreast, pony under saddle, stallion and 
four of his get. In the breeding classes, 
ponies are to be shown at the halter. Po- 
nies under saddle and in harness are to be 
ridden and driven by boys and girls not over 
15 years old. 
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Wanted 


Farmers whose lands do 
not pay to apply 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
Pure Potas 


or Lye 


to their trees and plants, 
and to report, as all its 
users do, that this excel- 
lent potash has wonder- 
fully improved and in- 
creased fruit-bearing and 
vegetable raising. 




















MADE BY 


B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers and druggists or atcated 
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Paint Without Oil, 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed To 
Every One Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered 2 process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calig it 





The Discoverer of Powdrpaint. 
Powdrpaint. It comes to the farmer a dry pow- 
der and all that is required ig cold water to make 

~ prs weather proof, fire proof and as durable as 
oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone, 
brick and plaster, spreads and looks like oil p: uint 
and costs about one -fourth what the farmer has 
heretofore had to pay for paint. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, C., North St., Adams, N. 
Y., and he will send youa free trialof his new dis- 
covery, also color card and full information show- 
ing how you can save a good many dollars. Write 
to-day. 


NEW IDEA WAGON. 


There is nothing so much need- 
ed on the farm as a Low-Down, 





Broad Tire, Wide-Platform 
wagon, with wheels that turn 
under the load. You will use it 
more than all other implements 


put tovether. We sell Metal 


‘Wheels for o!'d wagons, 
Farmers Handy ‘WagonCo., 












Free wagon for L8463. SAGINAW, MICH, 
Makes dehorning easy Endorsed by colleges 


and cxperts. High- 


and painless. Cuts EB 
< — award World’s 


on four sides at 


once. Itnever Fair. Most hu- 
bruises nor — mane because 
crushes. Send @ » the quickest 
for circulars. and easiest. 


. T. PHILLIPS, all Pa., (Successor to A.C. BROSIUS) . 
























«ACME: Pulverizing 


€8.7 93 


poses. 


Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler 


SENT ON TRIAL 

To be returned at my expense if 
not satisfactory. 

¥ | ag free on board atNew York, 


Chicago, 
Columbus, 
Louisville, 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, ete. 


Sizes 3 To 13 1-2 Feet 
“The best pulverizer and 
“cheapest Riding Harrow 
on earth. We also make walking 


=.Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulver- 
* izes, turns and levels all soils for all pur- 


Made qnlirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 
Catalog and Booklet, ‘4m Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free, 


DUANE HH. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 














Good 


Results 


easily digested and assimilated by tlie animal stomach. 
Write us for circulars and prices, 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, New York, 
A hi i eh ee ie a te el 





A COOKER THAT COOKS. 


Can be secured from grain fed to live stock if 


itis cooked. It is more N uff Ced 


THREE STYLES... ALL SIZES. 
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Buckwheat Growing for Market. 


H. P. WEBER, GARRETT CO, MD. 





SS UCKWHEAT will grow well on 
light or clayey loam. Both 
should be drained, where wet, to 
get the best results. The soil 
is prepared same as for corn 
and ordinary crops. If new 
ground, it should be harrowed before and 
after sowing, very shallow the last time. 
On old land use some manure or fertilizer. 
New ground is usually sufficiently rich for 
buckwheat, though in new light loam it is 
generally too fertile and will grow too much 
stalk and lodge. 

I prefer the “silver hull” seed, as it makes 
excellent flour. The time of seeding in our 
section is from June 10 to 25. I have sown 
as late as July 1. Buckwheat likes a cool, 
moist, high altitude. We are 1800 ft above 
sea level. It is not considered profitable 
in lower Md, or on low lands where our 
summers are very hot. It is of the same 
nature as cauliflower and celery and likes 
cool nights. After growth is started, it re- 
quires plenty of rain. It matures by Sept 





1 to 16. Sow 3 pks, not more tkan 1 bu per 
acre, always broadcast. On rich land 3 pks 
is enough. 


The growing of a crop of buckwheat is 
very simple. After seeding it germinates 
in 2 or 3 days, especially after a rain, and 
grows very fast. It requires no attention 
whatever until harvesting time. It is free 
from insect attacks so far. Yet some- 
times the crop is somewhat blighted by 
very dry weather. It is also free from 
fungi. When three-fourths of the seed are 
ripe is the time to harvest. We cut with 
cradles when the dew is on or on a damp 
day. The grain falls out readily and we 
lose much if too dry. As to shocking we 
take a single sheaf, as we cali it, and stand 
it upright. Twisting or turning the tops 
over somewhat it is held in place by setting 
it firm on the stubble. We usually set two 
swaths in one row and drive between them 
when loading. 

Buckwheat is not longcuring, usually four 
to five days, providing it is good weather. 
To cure the seed we prefer the flail. The 
threshing machine is used for large quan- 
tities. The seed is somewhat cracked when 
run througi: a machine and injures it for 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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A YARD OF TAME DEER IN NEW YORK CITY 


planting, but does not hurt it for grind- 
ing. It is usually damp when threshed, 
as it must be taken from shock. The av- 
erage number of bushels per acr2 depends 
on thee kind and condition of the ground. 
1f land is vi medium fertility, 25 bu is a 
fair average, but I can grow as much as 
40 bu on new ground. On very poor land 
some do not get over 5 to 10 bu. The 
product is principally taken to the mill, 
g1ound for fiour, and shipped. Some seed 
is used and sold for poultry food. The 
flour sells readily in the fall at wholesale 
froin $2 to 3 rer 100 lbs, according to the 
demand 

Buchwheat seed can be bought in this 
county for 60 to 75c per bu. The market 
ior flour is vcry good about three months 
in early winter, in nearly all cities, but de- 
mand for grain is small. The acreage 
could be somewhat profitably increased, 
provicing the growers do not raise it in 
succession on the same ground. It is a 
quick grower and naturally hard on the 
land. It likes vegetable matter or fertil- 





OF WHITE SILKIES---Sce Page 280 





izer of some kind. We do not keep bees, 
but tried them at one time. They will do 
all right where they are provided with 
winter shelter. There are a good many 
who keep them in this section, but the 
honey from buckwheat is dark in color and 
a little strong in flavor. It would do for 
home use, but I would not advise shipping 
it to city markets. 


rr 


Breeding Deer. 





The breeding of deer for pleasure and 
profit has received much attention from 
wealthy men who own hunting preserves 
and private parks. At the Central park 
museum in New York there are extensive 
yards devoted to different species of deer 
which are kept separate. They have a 
small house for shelter during inclement 
weather and the yard is inclosed by a high 
fence over which they cannot jump. These 
fences are about 8 ft high and tight enough 
to keep out dogs. Deer breed readily in 
captivity and are as easy to keep as sheep 
or cattle. They subsist on the same sort of 
feed and are given daily some hay, with a 
little corn or oats, and occasionally a few 
roots. During summer they get green for- 
age when kept in small yards. The illus- 
tration shows a yard of Wapiti deer. These 
are natives of North America and are pop- 
ularly known under the name of elk. They 
are one of the largest of the deer tribe, the 
adult male measuring nearly 5 ft in hight 
at the shoulders. 

The Fallow deer is most commonly kept 
in parks. It is very graceful and pretty, 
being largely of a reddish brown color, 
spotted with white and with two or three 
white lines upon its body. The best ven- 
ison is procured from this species. They 
are about 3 ft high at the shouders and 
very docile. The stag or Red deer is known 
largely in Europe and especially in Scot- 
land. The male is a vicious animal, espec- 
ially during the mating season in August. 
For this reason it is not safe to keep in 
captivity, as it will attack a person with- 
out provocation and does not take so read- 
ily to domestication as the Fallow deer. 





Dairy Farming demands a higher de- 
gree of intelligence and a wider range of 
practical knowledge than any other branch 
of agriculture. 


Selection of Seed Corn. 


A. D. SHAMEL, UNIV OF ILL, 





The essential point in the selection of 
seed corn is the pedigree of the variety. 
It*has been impossible in the past to secure 
corn from a variety whose history was 
well established, and whose characteris- 
tics were well known. This year, for the 
first time in the history of corn growing, 
it is possible to secure seed corn from rec- 
ognized varieties, with well-known charac- 
teristics, and authentic histories of origin, 
cultivation and methods of selection. All 
progress in stock breeding has been made 
tbrough long generations of careful breed- 
ing and selection. The progressive and suc- 
cessful stockman always secures pedigreed 
blood for breeding purposes. It has not 
been known until recently, however, that 
corn responds to selection as readily as 
eattle, and that in order to improve yields 
and profits, pedigreed seed corn must be 
secured. 

PRESENT VARIETIES OF CORN. 

There are at present seven recognized 
varieties of corn. Doubtless more will be 
added to this list in the near future. The 
very fact that we have rival breeds of 
white and yellow corn will incite corn 
breeders to the production of new varie- 
ties and to the improvement of the old. 
Among the white varieties we have Boone 
Co White, Silver Mine and White Prolific, 
and in the yellow varieties Leaming, Gold- 
en Eagle, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Riley’s 
Favorite. For the northern section of Ill 
Silver Mine, Riley’s Favorite and Reid’s 
Yellow Dent mature well and yield heav- 
ily. For the central section, Leaming, 
Golden Eagle, Reid’s Yellow Dent, Boone 
€o White and White Prolific give best re- 
sults. In the southern section Boone Co 
White, Leaming and Riley’s Favorite give 
the best returns. 

If it is desirable to breed seed corn for 
the individual farm, a good sample of ex- 
tra selected seed should be secured from 
some reliable seed corn breeder, and a sys- 
tematic plan observed in improving this 
seed. The variety should be adapted to the 
locality and purposes for which it is 
grown. The older varieties give the best 
results simply because they have had the 
undesirable qualities, such as poor stalks, 
barren stalks, poor ears and other poor 
characteristics weeded out by careful se- 
lection. It should be the aim of the man 
who intends to grow his own seed to im- 
prove on the present variety characteris- 
tics by continued selection. The Ill exper 
sta has found that such selection pays. In 
eareful tests, conducted for the past 13 
years by this sta, of the comparative yields 
of the varieties of corn, the old standard 
varieties have yielded almost double those 
of scrub varieties now being grown in the 
state. 

When we realize that the average yield 
of Ill is less than 40 bu to the acre, and 
that with only one stalk in the hill planted 
the ordinary distance apart, yielding an av- 
erage sized ear to every stalk, the yield 
would be over 50 bu to the acre. we begin 
to see the ; ossibilities of a pedigreed corn. 
Why do we not get an ear on every stalk, 
and every ear of average, uniform size? 
For the same reason that when we pay 
no attention to selection of breeding parents 
among the breeds of live stock, the result 
is a very poor lot of animals. 


RAISING THE STANDARD. 


After the selection of variety has been 
made, or if the corn is taken’ from the crib, 
what standard can be used in selection of 
seed? The question immediately resolves 
itself into two phases, viz, vitality and per- 
fect ear. Taking up the vitality first, it 
can be said that the vitality or sprouting 
pewer of all seed corn should be carefully 
tested. Seed corn that will not grow means 
a poor stand and consequent low profits. 
A simple and effective test can be made as 
follows: Take an ordinary china dinner 


plate, fill with sand and moisten thorough- 
ly with warm water. 


Now take the ears of 





PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE 


corn that are to be used for seed. Pick out 
a kernel near butt, one near the middle 
and another near the tip of the ear. Now 
place 100 kernels on each plate of sand, 
cover the sand with another plate to pre- 
vent too rapid evaporation, and set in a 
warm place behind the stove or near the 
chimney. If less than 95 of the Kernels 
germinate, the seed should be discarded. 
If, however, the seed does germinate well, 
at least 95%, and shows that it has a strong 
vitality, that kind of ears should be se- 
lected for seed. 

The standard ear, as determined by the 
Ill corn growers” assn, should be from 10 to 
11 in long, 714 to 8in in circumference, with 
about 88% of corn to cob. The shape of the 
ear should be cylindrical and the kernels 
should be wedge shaped. The ear should 
be filled out over the tip and the kernels 
on the butt swelled out around the ear 
stalk. There should be from 18 to 22 rows 
of kernels on each ear and the rows should 
be straight and regular, so that the ker- 
rels will be of a uniform size. The inden- 
tation should be medium rough, which con- 
dition always accompanies a deep kernel. 
In white corn, there should be a white 
cob, and in yellow corn a red cob. The 
ears should be firm, that is, well matured. 
No mixed kernels should be planted, as 
this introduces a tendency to mixture in 
the variety. From the fact that a single 
tassel is capable of producing about 30,000,- 
000 pollen grains, each one of which is ca- 
pable of fertilizing an individual kernel, 
it can be seen that a single mixed stalk, 
producing mixed pollen, is capable of do- 
ing considerable damage from mixture. 

For assistance in studying corn, the score 
card of the Ill corn growers’ assn, recently 
revised, and which will be used the coming 
year in all Il] corn exhibits, is given below: 


POINTS USED IN SCORING. 


pig oe 8 ge gt” | Sa ea 10 
I OO ee oa Serie. Ue 
Purity of color of grain and cob........ 10 


Ripeness, soundness, market condition.. 5 
Filling out at ends, tips, etc............. 10 
Lo £2 ek eo errr ere 5 
Kernel uniformity 
Kernel shape 
Length of ear 
CRVCUMRESTOMCO GE GBF cicicscccccencssasces & 
BED: WOEWOOM TOWBevc cdc ccc ckciciccsscece 10 
Proportion of grain to cob ............. 20 


RULES TO BE USED IN JUDGING. 

A perfect ear of corn shall be from 10 to 
11 in in length. The deficiency and excess in 
length of all ears not conforming to the 
standard shall be added together and for 
every two inches thus obtained a cut of 
one point shall be made. 

Likewise the standard of circumference 
shall be from 7% to 8 in. The deficiency 
and excess of all ears not conforming to 
the standard shall be added together and 
for every two inches thus obtained a cut 
of one point shall be made. 

The proportion of corn to cob shall be 
88%. For each per cent less than 88, one- 
half point cut shall be made. The butts 
and tips should be shelled off so that all the 
irregular grains are discarded. They in- 
terfere in securing an even stand, are im- 
mature, have less plant food in them and 
are more likely to mixture. 

Buy your seed corn in the ear. Then you 
can see what you get and many unscrupu- 
lous seed dealers will be driven out of bus- 
iness. Also know how your seed corn was 
grown, the place where it was grown and 
the history of its growing for several years. 
The man who buys shelled seed corn and 
on the promise of some seed dealer expects 
to get an impossible yield has himself to 
thank for it. The only safe plan is secure 
Seed from some reliable corn breeder. 


How to Build a Land Roller. 


W. A. CLEARWATERS. 








_A roller is almost indispensable for some 
kinds of farm work and a good oné may be 
made by covering cast mower wheels. with 
2x4’s, as shown in the illustration. The 








roller can be made any desired length, but 


7 ft is a very good size. Cut the projections 
from the surface of the wheels with a 
heavy hammer and cold chisel. This is not 
as great a task as one would think. Have 
your blacksmith drill the holes if you have 
no drill, one every 4 in on alternate edges 
of the wheei. The holes and bolts should 
be \% in in diameter. 

It is best to have boxes bolted under the 
frame for the journal, and set screws in the 
hubs. Make the frame of 4x4 in stuff. Cut 





A HOMEMADE LAND ROLLER, 


tenons in end pieces to fit mortise in, front 
and back, and cut mortises in end pieces 8 
in from shoulder of tenon for the second 
front and back pleces. These second pieces 
make the frame rigid if properly put to- 
gether. Notch the tongue 1 in where it 
crosses frames and brace with heavy iron 
straps. A seat can be mide by bolting on 
two light wagon wheel rims as showr. and 
bolting an old mower ‘cat on & board on 
top. This roller properiy ».ade and cared 
for will last a lifetime. 


ee 


Comparative Value of Forage Crops---Ill. 


EDWARD B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY. 


Pearl millet may perhaps best follow corn, 
often being ready by the second week in 
Aug. This is one of the best of the millets, 
and different seedings may be planted be- 
ginning with May 15 and continuing until 
Aug 15. It is one of the larger varieties, 
growing from 8 to 10 ft high, when in full 
head, and forming stalks something like 
sorghum, though it is a very succulent and 
palatable fodder. It should be seeded at the 
rate of 4 to 6 qts per acre on land well 
prepared, in order to encourage rapid and 
complete germination of all of the se 
It is a very rapid grower and will make a 
crop in from 40 to 60 days. The yield ob- 
tained at the agri farm averaged 12 tons 
per acre. It is much more watery in its 
character than corn, thus making the yield 
of dry material less than would be the case 
from the same yield of corn, though it is 
quite similar in its composition, showing a 
nutritive ratio of 1 to 12. 

For soiling, cutting should begin be- 
fore it is in head, since as it begins to 
head the stalks become hard and unpalat- 
able. The barnyard and broomcorn vari- 
eties of millet are also excellent for soiling 
purposes, and their treatment may be the 
same as for the Pearl variety. Broomcorn 
millet will require 20 to 25 Ibs seed per 
acre, and the barnyard millet 16 to 20 Ibs 
per acre. The seed should be evenly broad- 
casted on a surface well prepared and fer- 
tilized or manured with materials rich in 
available nitrogen. These millets grow from 
5 to 7 ft high and will reach the stage for 
feeding in from 40 to 60 days from time 
of seeding. The yield will range from six 
to 10 tons per acre. 

Kafir corn is a crop quite similar in 
habits of growth to the larger varieties of 
millet, and while more leafy is as a whole 
less palatable. It grows in our climate 
from 6 to 9 ft high. It may be seeded in 
May, preferably in rows as corn and cul- 
tivated. About 10 Ibs seed is required 
per acre. The Kafir corns have proved val- 





ds. 


oe unable in the southern and western sections 


of the eountry, owing to their drouth-re- 
sisting qualities, but cannot take the place 
of corn in the east. The yield obtained has 
been about one-half that obtained from 
good. varieties of corn, though owing to 
the higher percentage of water contained 











‘na it, the yield of dry matter has been 
practically only one-third as great. 

SOME VALUABLE WESTERN FORAGE CROPS. 

Teosinte is a plant that is very highly 
recommended, particularly by seedsmen, 
and does make an enormous yield. It re- 
quires the whole season, thus making it 
less desirable as a forage than the quicker 
growing plants. It is also very slow te de- 
velop in the spring, making it more ex- 
pensive to keep clean on land reasonably 
weedy, besides occupying the entire season. 
It is a succulent and palatable forage, in 
fact so watery as to make it undesirable 
from the standpoint of food produced. In 
our experiment at the station, when seeded 
at the same time and cut at the same time 
as corn, the dry matter in the teosinte was 
9.9%, whereas that in the corn was 21%. 

Sorghum is another plant which belongs 
to the cereal family, and is also strongly 
recommended in some sections of the coun- 
try, but where the other plants mentioned 
grow well, this cannot be recommended as 
superior. 

Cowpea—This is a leguminous plant that 
possesses many desirable qualities as a 
forage, and the longer our experience with 
it the more can be said in its favor. Of 
the numerous varieties, the Clay, Whip- 
poorwill and Black are all well suited for 
soiling purposes. It is a crop the dry mat- 
ter of which is exceedingly rich in nitrogen, 
possessing the advantage mentioned for the 
clovers in reducing the need for purchased 
protein. The plant will thrive well on light 
poor soils, if an abundance of mineral ele- 
ments are provided, though the best re- 
sults are obtained on a warm, good soil. Seed 
should not be sowed until the last week in 
May or first of June or until danger of frost 
is passed, and because of their more rapid 
growth after the hot weather of summer 
sets in. In the experiments conducted in 
this state, they have been sown broadcast, 
though many recommend seeding in drills 
and cultivating as for corn. While this may 
be advisable on land that is very weedy it 
has been our experience that the extra yield 
obtained from cultivation did not counter- 
balance the extra cost. If broadcast, 1% bu 
seed should be used and well covered; if in 
drills 1 bu will be sufficient. The saving 
in seed is quite an item at the present time, 
owing to its high price. The yield will vary 


widely, depending upon both the season 
and the period of time it is allowed to 
grow. If allowed to grow throughout the 


entire summer, yields as high as 16 tons 
may be obtained. If cut when it reaches 
a good condition for soiling from eight to 
12 tons may be obtained. The cowpea, like 


FIELD CROPS 








SELECTING KERNELS OF CORN FOR TESTING 


also shelled corn in 


Showing place on ear for sampling seed corn prior to testing; 


germinator. 


alfalfa, is very rich in nitrogenous sub- 
stance. The nutritive ratio is about 1 to 4, 
thus requiring a very considerable addition 
of carbohydrates to balance. A yield of 10 
tons of green forage per acre will contain 
as much protein as about two tons wheat 
bran. Cowpeas may be successfully made 
into hay, though requiring extra care in the 
handling. No hay has been made at the 
exper sta farm as yet, though it is strongly 
recommended that dairy farmers give it a 
trial. 
SOME OF THE NEWER FORAGE CROPS. 

Soy beans—This crop is quite simiiar to 
cowpeas in its characteristics and habits 
of growth and the recommendations as to 
seed, seeding and cultivation apply equally 
well. They are less palatable than the cow- 
pea, owing to the hardness of the stem, 
which as the plant grows older becomes 
very woody. It also requires a little longer 
time to reach the right stage of maturity 
for use. Where cowpeas can be success- 
fully grown they possess all the advantages 
that would be obtained by the soy bean. 

Velvet bean—This plant resembles the 
cowpea in growth, though the vines will 
reach several feet in length. It was seed- 
ed last year with Kafir corn, in order to 
keep the vines from the ground, but it was 
less desirable for the purpose than the cow- 
pea. It does not start as quickly and re- 
quires a longer season of growth. 

Cowpeas and Kafir corn—An interesting 
experiment was conducted the past year 
using a combination of cowpeas and Kafir 
corn. The idea was that the Kafir corn 
being a strong, upright grower would serve 
to hold up the cowpeas, besides securing a 
larger yield because of the two varieties of 
plants. The experiment was successful, in 
so far as this particular purpose was con- 
cerned, though owing to the very dry sea- 
son the yield was not as great as could be 
expected under average conditions. This 
combination is also very palatable, and be- 

















COWPEAS AND KAFIR CORN 





cause of the different character of the two 
plants the composition of the dry matter 
is such as to furnish practically a balanced 
ration. Though of a watery character it 
will not be altogether a desirable practice 
to use them exclusively. When these are 
seeded together, 1 bu cowpeas and 12 Ibs 
Kafir corn would be sufficient. The illus- 
tration shows the manner of growth and 
rich abundance of forage. 

As has been shown by the discussion of 
the various crops suitable for green forage, 
they differ in the actual tonnage that may 
be secured per acre and in the amount and 
character of the food contained in them, 
Hence it is important to have actual knowl- 
edge in reference to the relative yield of 
food and its cost. These data show the 
economy of growing as far as possible dairy 
feeds, and the larger use of alfalfa, cow- 
peas, oats and peas, crimson clover, etc, 
is strongly recommended, both for supply- 
ing the necessary green foods as well as 
a larger proportion of the protein necessary 
for winter feeding. The following table 
shows for five years the average yield per 
acre in tons, and the amount of actual nu- 
trients contained in that yield for the dif- 
ferent crops grown at the N J agri college 
farm; fiber is included in the carbohydrates: 

YIELD AND FOOD VALUE OF VARIOUS CROPS. 


Av yield Dry Pro-Carbohy- 

Pa matter tein drates Fat 

tons ibs ibs ibs lbs 

Southern white corn.10 4,200 340 3,520 100 
White flint corn..... 10 3,940 340 3,320 120 
Sweet corn .......... 8 3,200 304 2,752 80 
Pearl millet ........ 12 4,080 264 3,888 96 
Barnyard millet..... 8 2,432 240 1,872 80 
RM, OTB 60.05 000006 8 2,656 304 2,016 112 
ere 10 3,360 220 2,860 100 
IE "hs bso cleae see 16 3,168 448 2,176 96 
NE ore rs eo 6 2,808 312 2,208 72 
| A ae 6 2,472 224 1,908 72 
SI ob dc-ctncssenevs 20 11,280 1,920 17,880 400 
Crimson clover ...... 8 3,056 496 2,176 112 
ROG ClOVET 6.0 cccces 6 3,504 628 2,592 132 
Oats and peas ...... 8 3,072 592 1,984 128 
COMPU. és. dic 4000555 8 2,480 464 1,600 112 
eS ee 6 3,000 480 2,076 120 
Mixed grasses ........6 4,164 236 3,444 108 





Good Hog Pasture—In discussions at the 
recent agri bd meeting in Kan concerning 
the best crops to be used for hog pasture, 
there was a variety of opinions. Rape, 
oats, rye, wheat, Kafir corn and sorghum 
were highly recommended. One swine 
raiser did not believe at all in pasturing 
wheat. He claimed that he could get no 
good benefits at all from it. Another stat- 
ed.that he had had splendid results when 
he pastured his winter grains. For east- 
ern Kan people, blue grass, red clover and 
white clover were highly recommended. 
One speaker thought that-nothing was bet- 
ter for hog pasture than a mixture of blue 
grass and white clover. Where these crops 
can be grown this is undoubtedly true, but 
in the -western part of the state, where 
moisture is not as abundant as it might be, 
recourse must be had to drouth-resisting 
crops like alfalfa, corn, rye or oats. 





Asparagus Rust, which threatened to de- 
stroy this industry a few years ago and 
caused widespread alarm, can be largely 
controlled by clean culture. Use of fertil- 
izers, spraying with bordeaux mixture, or 
anything which tends to produce a strong 
growth should be practiced. Extensive 
tests show that the effect of the rust is re- 
duced from 17 to 20% by careful spraying. 
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Raising and Marketing Hogs. 
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One of the most valuable addresses at the 
recent meeting of the state bd of agri 
of Kan was made by John Cownie of Ia. 
Mr Cownie has had 40 years’ experience in 
raising hogs and has often produced car- 
loads which topped the Chicago market. 
One of the first essentials is a comfortable, 
well lighted hog house with wooden floors, 
The old way of allowing a sow the range 
of a pasture without shelter will not do in 
these days. Keep the house clean and sup- 
ply an abundance of clean straw for bed- 
ding. Have a separate pen for each sow 
at farrowing time and see that it is pro- 
vided with an abundance of straw. No 
profit can be made from raising hogs unless 
they have an abundance of range. Divide 
the farm into three fields. Have one con- 
stantly in pasture, the other in small grains 
and the third in corn. Provide large fields 
and there will be practically no rooting. 
It is when hogs are confined that they take 
to tearing up the pasture. In a 40-acre 
field, for example, little damage can be done 
and it will not be necessary to use rings. 

Concerning the matter of breeds, Mr Cow- 
ni@ stated that any of the leading breeds 
will prove satisfactory if given the right 
kind of care. The old type of hog with the 
large head and snout cannot now be found 
on the modern well-kept farm. The ten- 
dency has been toward fineness of bone 
and in some cases this has been overdone. 
Choose sows that are on the coarse order. 
In fact, it is almost impossible to find sows 
that are too coarse. Choose a_ well-bred 
male and pigs will result which will always 
be profitable, if given the right kind of feed 
and care. Have the pigs come about the 
same time, that is, within a week or two 
of each other. They are then much easier 
to take care of. 

Loss of sows at farrowing time is usually 
the result of having them too fat. As corn 
is the principal feed,-the pigs are too large 
and too fat and the sow dies in giving them 
birth. Do not feed sows corn at all, but 
in place of it give bran, shorts, oats and 
raw potatoes, but be careful not to give too 
much of any of these feeds. They are bone 
and muscle producing materials and are 
given for nourishing the embryo pigs as 
well as the sow. 

For the first 24 hours after farrowing, the 
sow should have nothing but water with 
the chill taken off. Give her all she can 
drink. Do not give her very much feed for 
the first week. Keep the pen perfectly 
clean, furnish a clean bed, talk to the sow 
and pat her. Be on friendly terms with all 
of your farm animals. Small pigs do not 
need much feed at first. For this reason 
the feed for the sow should be kept down. 
If she is given too much a large amount 
of milk will be produced and fever will re- 
sult. This will injure the pigs as well as 
the mother. After the first week gradually 
increase the sow’s feed until at the end of 
the first month, when she will be on full 


ration. There will be no danger after that. 

Teach the pigs to eat as quickly as pos- 
sible. Nothing is better than soaked 
shelled corn and ground oats in the 
form of sweet swill. If the feed be- 
comes sour do not use it or correct 
the acidity by adding some common 


baking soda. Feed the pigs by themselves. 
Do not give them more than they can eat 
up clean. By the time they are six months 
old they are ready to wean. This can be 
easily accomplished. Shut the sow up in 
a pen, but allow the pigs to run with her. 
Turn pigs to a rich clover pasture and give 
them all the feed they want. Give the sow 
nothing but oats and water. At the end 
of the week she will be dry and the weaning 
will be accomplished without any trouble. 


Mr Cownie lays great stress on the man- 
ner of feeding his fattening hogs. He has 
a large and comfortable hog house. Out- 
side of this in a lot adjacent he has a board 
feeding floor about two feet above the level 
of the lot. In the morning, say about sun- 
rise, he calls his hogs out of the house and 





CATTLE AND SWINE 


gives them water. While they are in the 
yard they are watered and get fresh air. 
Corn is spread over the feeding floor. They 
are let into this and in an hour will have 
eaten all they want. They are then put 
back into the house, where they lie down 
quietly and put on fat. The hog that runs 
about in the pasture will not gain rapidly. 
About 3 o’clock they are again turned out 
to water and remain in the yard until about 
4.30, when they receive their second feed of 
corn, after which they go back to the house 
and remain there until the next morning. 
Absolute cleanliness of feeding floors and 
pens is necessary. If this is attended to 
each day it will not be a difficult task. The 
pens must not be large. If hogs are given 
too much room they will not keep them- 
selves clean. Clean the feeding floor every 
time just before the corn is put on. A strip 
of wood four feet long provided with a long 
handle and a strip of iron nailed to one 
edge answers nicely. Do not have the feed- 
ing floor under cover. Occasionally snow 
will have to be removed, but if it is under 
cover it will be damp and undesirable at 
times. Occasionally it will be advisable to 
feed a few oats and potatoes, but ear corn 
should be the main dependence. Give salt 
and ashes twice a week without fail. In 
feeding shotes which are to be kept over 
winter, give corn, oats and shorts, 
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Success in Caring for Animals. 
E. W. MOSHER, NEW YORK. 





There is something in the care of cattle 
that you cannot impart to others, and that 
something seems to be just the difference 
between success and failure. To illustrate: 
I have kept fowls for years, giving them 
my personal attention. Occasionally I have 
to put them in care of my man. He does 
everything just as I direct, takes an inter- 
est in his work, yet every time there is 
a falling off in production of eggs. 

Within a week from the time I go back 
to the hens there is a marked increase in 
the number of eggs. This fact is so no- 
ticeable that Mrs Mosher says if I sim- 
ply go to the hen house the fowls will lay, 
for I can have the whole flock singing in 
10 minutes’ time. I do not understand why 
this is, nor how I do it, but it’s a fact. Is 
there such a thing as animal magnetism? 
I have one man that is equally successful. 





Recent Advances in Dairy Bacterioiogy--Il. 


H. L, RUSSELL, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

While dairy bacteriology has perhaps ex- 
erted its greatest influence on those phases 
of the dairy industry that are concerned 
especially with the handling of milk, still 
it should be kept in mind that milk prod- 
ucts are likewise profoundly affected by 
bacterial life. In the arts of butter and 
cheese-making, this new science has been 
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The Small 
of the Back 


That is where some people feel weak all 
the time. 

They are likely to be despondent and it is 
not unusual to find them borrowing trouble 
as if they hadn’t enough already. 

The fact is their kidneys are weak, either 
naturally or because of sickness, exposure, 
worry or other influences. 





“I am thankful to say,”’jwrites J. L. Campbell, 
of Sycamore, Ill., ‘that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
cured me. For many years I was troubled with 
backache. At times I was so bad I had to be 
helped from the bed or chair. Iam now well and 
strong and free from pain.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Begin treatment with Hood’s to-day. 








Sharples Tubular” 


FARM 
Cream Separators 


Fifty Dollars for a High Grade Sharples Separ- 
ator is Taking Them Off Like Hot Cakes. 
The Buttercup is a beautiful separator 
of the Tubular type, handling 175 lbs 

~ of milk per hour 
to perfection. Its 
bowl is a plain 
tube only 2inches 
in diameter and 
weighs a couple 
of pounds. Even 
a small pan of 
milk can be put 
through profita- 
bly and washing 
up will require 
but two or three 
minutes. We or- 
iginally thought 
to name it the 
“Finger Separator.” it turned so eas- 
ily with one finger. It does its work 
perfectly, giving thick or thin cream, 
of smooth, velvety character, finest 
for table use or butter making. 
Tubular Hand Separators and Steam 
Driven Separators for large dairies are 
the delight of every user, they require so 
little power, skim so clean, and are 80 sim- 
ple, easily washed and keptin order. We 
warrant them to give enough more butter 
from the same milk than any other separ- 
ator,to pay over 6% interest on their whole 
first cost. A free trial to every one. Book, 
“Business Dairying,” & catalog No. 100 free. 
Sharples Co., P, M. Sharples, 
Chicago, Ils. West Chester, Pa. 














NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 












You needn’t run the slightest risk 
in buying a separator. Get a Na- 
tional Hand Separator and do your 
skimming with it for ten days 















ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT COST 



















You won’t be under 
any obligation what- 
ever to buy it. 


Test the National by 
the side of any other 
separator made. Ifyou 
don’t say the National 
is the best machine 
we'll take it back cheer- 
fully. Write now. 


» National Dairy Machine Ce. 
Newark, N. J. 


















Dana’s.c2ii-EAR LABELS 


stam with any name or address with consecutive 
I supply forty recording associations and 
ds of practical farmers, breeders and veteri- 
Darians. free. Agents Wanted. 

© H.DANA, 6&8 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 


A Milk Cooler 


isa device for cooling milk quickly 
just after itis taken from the cow. 
gihe object is to expose every par- 
#ticle of itto the air, thus cooling 
itend driving out all bad odors 
and germe which spoil milk very 
quickly and reduce its value. 


Milk Cooler and Aerator 


icker and better than any other, Send for 
ices free catalogue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 
LEWIS, Manfr.. Box 14. Cortiand, N. Y. 


| Can Sell YourFarm 


for cash no matter where located. Send description 
and selling price, and learn my wonderfully success- 
ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert 8t., Phila., Pa. 




























Send to ORANGE JUDD 


Agricultural Books fyi inv, Chicago oF 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 











of great aid in explaining the underlying 
reasons Of many processes that have been 
developed from empirical methods as well 
as inaugurating new and more modern 
methods of treatment. 

Take butter making. Compare the old- 
fashioned method of allowing cream’ to 
stand until a sufficient quantity accumu- 
lated to make “a churning,” with the mod- 
ern and scientific method of pasteurizing 
the cream and ripening the same to a de- 
sired point with the aid of pure cultures 
of bacterial ferments, which have been se- 
lected and propagated because of their fa- 


vorable qualities, just as our breeds of 
stock or varieties of grain have been per- 
fected through a prolonged period of se- 
lection. What an improvement over the 


let-alone policy of no sort of control as to 
kind of fermentation, time of ripening, de- 
gree of acidity, etc! 


CONTROLLING FLAVOR IN BUTTER. 


The value of butter is most largely de- 
termined by its flavor. The difference in 
heat-producing capacity between a pound 
of “creamery extras’ and “ladle stock’ is 
perhaps small. But the difference in the 
market price measures the value of the two 
butters, and this difference turns mainly 
on the character of the flavor, a condition 
imparted to the butter fat by reason of 
the bacterial changes that have gone on in 
the cream during ripening. If it were pos- 
sible to separate out and dispense these 
delicate bacterial flavors there would be 
“millions in it’ not only of gold, but of 
germs. While this more scientific method 
of cream ripening has not yet displaced the 
better known method of adding a first-class 
natural starter, still it is only a question 
of time before such occurs in our more ad- 
vanced and progressive dairy sections. 

PRESERVING FACTORY BY-PRODUCTS. 


Coincident with this up-to-date method of 
cream ripening that gives a uniform prod- 
uct is the matter of preserving the factory 
by-products. Formerly old sour whey and 
skimmilk used to be taken back to the farm 
in the same set of cans that were used to 
bring the next day’s supply. ‘The natural 
result was that abnormal fermentations 
such as gassy and tainted milk were very 
common. With the extension of the bac- 
teriological methods of sterilization to the 
treatment of these by-products, their nu- 
tritive value is preserved unimpaired. But 
what is of even more moment, their ef- 
fect on the pollution of the next day’s sup- 
ply through the medium of a common car- 
rying can is greatly minimized. 

MILK FLAVOR AND CHEESE RIPENING. 

The greatest benefit yet derived by the 
cheese maker from bacteriological science 
applies more particularly to the handling of 
his raw material than to the manufactured 
product, cheese. The introduction of the 
Wis curd test as a means of detecting taint- 
ed or improper milks has greatly aided fac- 
tory men in the elimination of previously 
unrecognized troubles. Cheese, on ac- 
count of its high nitrogen content, offers 
favorable conditions for continued bacterial 
growth, and the result is that obnoxious 
fermentations are wont to occur in the 
manufacture of cheese that would not ob- 
tain in as marked a degree if butter was 
made from the same milk. This necessi- 
tates the exercise of more care in the mat- 
ter of milk selection for cheese, especially 
sweet curd cheese, than would be required 
even in butter, but too frequently this is 
not given. The art of cheese-making, like 
that of butter-making, is largely empirical 
and the complexity of the processes in- 
volved makes it a difficult subject to deter- 
mine the fundamental principles. 

The generAl relation of bacteria to the 
processes of cheese-ripening has been as- 
sumed, but is by no means proved. In fact, 
there is much stronger evidence to indicate 
that the main factors in the breaking down 
of the casein from a tough, insoluble mass 
to a soluble, digestible food, are not under 
the direct control of bacterial action, but 
due to the action of soluble ferments (enzy- 
mes) that are inherent to the milk. These 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


act on the casein of the milk in a manner 
quite comparable to that of pepsin and 
trypsin of the digestive fluids. These dis- 
coveries were made as the result of com- 
bined study of the problem involved from 
a chemical and bacteriological point of 
view. They show in a striking way how it 
is possible to make more rapid advance in 
scientific work by co-operation of different 
lines of investigation. 


SOME PROBLEMS STILL TO BE SOLVED. 


The question of flavor is yet an open one. 
The prevailing view is that it is bacterial, 
but the evidence is far from. being conclu- 
sive enough to satisfy the man of science. 
These problems await the new century for 
their solution. Unquestionably they will be 
solved, for strenuous efforts are being put 
forth by numerous investigators, and there 
is no good reason why persistent effort in 
this channel will not unravel the mystery 
that now surrounds these changes, the 
same as it has in the matter of fermenta- 
tion and production of disease. 

When one recalls that the science of dairy 
bacteriology is barely a decade old, that 
only within the last few years more than 
cursory attention was paid to the relation 
of bacteria and allied forms to the differ- 
ent phases of the dairy industry, it is the 
wonder that so much has been accom- 
plished, that bacteriology has taken its 
place alongside of chemistry as a founda- 
tion study that must be understood before 
a dairyman can apprehend the science as 
well as the art of his vocation. 


re 


A Profitable Ewe—In six births she has 


dropped 16 lambs, raising 13 of them. I 
thought I would have to kill her 
last fall, as she lost half of her bag 
last spring, but raised two lambs on 
one teat. I killed her recently and if she 
had lived until spring she would have 
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dropped triplets, making 19 lambs in seven 
births. She was a cross, Shropshire and 
Southdown. She was a large sheep and 
dressed 76 lbs. I have five of her lambs. 
One is a yearling, one has dropped 11 
lambs in five births, another 10 lambs in 
five births and another has dropped eight 
in four births. In ’99 the five sheep dropped 
13 lambs and I raised 10 of them. I sold 
the lambs so that they went off before 
July 4 The five sheep always bring me 
in from $45 to 50 a year. I never breed 
from a sheep unless she is a twin and 
never use a buck unless he is a twin lamb.— 
{[S. A. Seelye, Oneida Co, N Y. 
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Why Mules Are Wanted—In the course 
of recent public events, including our war 
with Spain and England’s trouble in South 
Africa, the importance of the mule has 
been brought into prominence. The mule 
has proved a tried and truce friend in con- 
ducting wars, but it is not only in times of 
strife that the mule is valuable. He is in- 
separably connected with the history of the 
south and the southern planter in cotton 


and, cane fields could not get along 
without him. Merchants in the south 
even refuse to credit planters if they do 


not own mules with which to cultivate 
their ground. No animal if well treated 
ever proves more true than the mule. The 
Sayings, tough as a mule and sure-footed 
as a mule, are expressions which have lost 
their slur and mean rather the highest 
of virtues. 





Kafir Corn Meal and Skimmilk make a 
splendid ration for growing young calves. 
A lot of calves fed on this by the Kan 
exper sta weighed 375 lbs each at six 
months old. They were fed about 2500 lbs 
skimmilk each, with a small allowance of 
Kafir corn meal. 
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Cleanness of Skimming. 
THIRD: 


FIRST: 


having been given to the U. S. 


JUDGES ) 


DeLaval Knocked Out Again by the United States 


This is to certify that the Alpha DeLaval No. 2 and the United States No. 6 had a 
contest to prove the merits of the two at P. L. Place’s farm at Lawton, Wis. 
judges were appointed by Mr. P. L. Place and points to be considered were: 


SECOND: 
Easy Running. 
We, the undersigned. , decide in favor of the United States. 


A. S. Barg, 
Peder Halverson, 
( Peder Pederson. 
WITNESSES: Henry A. Hanson, Carl Christopherson, R. L. Rasmuson, 
M. H. Hanson, A. H. Hanson, Geo. P. Grout, Martin Hansen, P. L. Place. 


Note the Fact that the United States Won on Every 


Also that the U. S. was a $100 machine, while the DeLaval was $125, which proves 
again very conclusively the truth of our claim that the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR IS THE BEST. 


Representatives wanted in unassigned territory to handle our goods. 
Catalogues and full particulars to be had for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 
@~|-3 @~|-8 C~||-3 C~'-8 C~|-8 O~ I-38 O~ I -~D 


= 
LAWTON, WIs., Jan. 31, 1901. 6 
The 
Durability and Workmanship. 


All three potnts 


Point. 
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Bellows Falls, Vt. 








Curb, Splint, 


contracted cord.thrush.grease 
heel and all forms of lameness 
yield readily to 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


ame Used and endorsed by Adams Express (0, 
Reading Trotting Park, Mass., Aug. $1, 1899, 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, V.S. inane a dinaaiilt 
Dear Sir:—I want to add my testimonial to your list recom- 
mending Tuttle’s Eiixir for curbs, broken tendons, thrush, and nails 
in the feet. I have used it en all of these eases many times, and 
never failed to make a cure, J. H. NAY, 
_Given internally it is sure cure for Celic, Distemper, 
Feunder, Pneumonia, ete. 
TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, etc. Kilis pain instantly. Our 100-page book, 






“Veterinary Experience,’ FREE, 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 

Avoid all blisters ; they offer only temporary relief ifany. 





CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


The REID is light running, close 
skimming. Simple and durable. Send 
3 for catalogue No. 2. 


A. H, Reid, 30th & Market Sts., Philada, Pa. 
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? 

Farmers’ Sons Wanted 
with knowledge of farm stock, and fair education, to 
work in an office; $45 per month with advancement; 
steady employment; must be honest and reliable; 

offices of the Association are being established in each 
state. Apply at once, giving fu articulars. The 
Veterinary Science Association, London, Canada 















Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. ° 
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The Over-run or Surplus Butter. 


c. L. BEACH, CT AGRI COLLEGE. 
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Most creameries at the present time di- 
vide receipts on the basis of the butter fat 
received as indicated by the Babcock test. 
When all the collections for a given month 
have been made and bills paid, the manager 
of the creamery sends each patron a state- 
ment of his account. This statement, to 
a given patron, will show the amount of 
cream delivered by him, the Babcock test 
of this cream, the total fat delivered by 
him, the price paid per pound for fat, the 
amount of his check, the average price re- 
ceived for butter during the month, the 
amount of surplus butter made, or over- 
run, etc. The statement shows that a cer- 
tain price is paid per pound for butter fat, 
but some patrons do not understand in 
what way they receive credit for the sur- 
plus butter. 

When cream is churned, the butter fat is 
brought into a more condensed form, but 
the resulting butter is not pure butter fat. 
When the butter comes, or “breaks,” the 
churn is stopped and the buttermilk allowed 
to drain off. The resulting product °*con- 
sists of particles of fat surrounded by a 
film’ of buttermilk. The butter maker by 
skillful washing replaces the bulk of this 
buttermilk with water, adds some salt and 
presses all together. 

An analysis of the finished product will 
show an average of 85% fat, 11% water, 3% 
salt and 1% casein, being a part of the but- 
termilk not washed out. It follows from 
the above that for each 100 Ibs fat received 
the creamery should make more than 100 
lbs of butter. This increase of the yield 
of the churn over the amount of fat indi- 
cated by the Babcock test is known as the 
“over-run” or “surplus butter.” 


DO PATRONS RECEIVE BENEFIT OF THE OVER-RUN? 


Let us examine a statement issued by a 
certain creamery to one of its patrons. Sev- 
eral items of this statement are here repro- 
duced: Total amount of fat received at 
creamery, 6084 lbs; total amount butter 
made, 6852.6 Ibs; pounds surplus butter, 
768.6 lbs; per cent surplus butter, 12.6; cream 
delivered by patron A, 1000 Ibs; average 
Babcock’ test, patron A, 20%; fat delivered 
by patron A, 200 lbs; amount of patron A’s 
check, $53; average price received for but- 
ter during month, 28%v; price paid per 
pound for butter fat, 26%4c; price charged 
for gathering cream and making butter, 5c 
per Ib. , 

From this statement it is possible to es- 
timate the amount of butter that A’s cream 
would make. The 1000 lbs cream delivered 
by A, when churned, would have yielded 800 
lbs buttermilk. With deep setting cream 
the loss of butter fat in this buttermilk 
would be on an average (800x.3%) 2.4 lbs fat. 
The mechanical losses of cream remaining 
on the sides of vats. cans, particles of but- 
ter sticking to sides of churn, etc, have 
been found to average 3% of the total fat 
delivered. The loss from this source would 
amount to (200x3%) 6 Ibs fat. Deducting 
these two unavoidable losses from _ the 
amount delivered by A (200 minus 8.4 leaves 
191.6 lbs), and dividing this remainder by 
the average per cent (191.6 divided by 85% 
equals 225.4 lbs butter) of fat in butter, 
we shall have the estimated amount of but- 
ter that this cream would make under ay- 
erage conditions. 

The statement shows that butter sold 
during the month for 28%c and that 5c was 
charged for making. Multiplying the 
amount of calculated butter by the net price 
per pound and we have the_ estimated 
amount of A’s check, thus: 225.4 Ibs x 23%c 
equals $52.96. Comparing this amount with 
what he actually received, it is evident that 
A, in this case, received the benefit of the 
surplus butter. 

In determining the price to be paid for 
a pound of butter fat, the manager of the 
creamery deducts from the total sales of 
butter, including surplus, for: the month, 


the cost of gathering cream and making 
This net income in money is then 


butter. 


CREAMERY PROBLEMS 


divided by the total amount of butter fat in 
pounds delivered by all the patrons, and 
the result is the price per pound to be paid 
for butter fat. In this case 6852.6 lbs but- 
ter fat sold for 28\%c per Ib, and from this 
deduct 5c for making (6852.6x28%4c equals 
$1952.99, less $342.63, leaves $1610.36), gives 
the net income. Dividing this amount by 
the total pounds of fat received by the 
creamery ($1610.36 divided by 6084 gives 
26.47c), and the result is the price for butter 
fat for that month. 
FACTORS INFLUENCING THE OVER-RUN. 

The amount of over-run is not the same 
at different creameries or even at the same 
creamery from one month to the next un- 
der practically the same apparent condi- 
tions. The over-run is influenced, first, by 
losses in the buttermilk and mechanical 
losses; ‘second by gains due to the addi- 
tion of salt, water, etc, and third, by im- 
proper sampling, manipulation or reading 
of the Babcock test. 

The losses in the buttermilk and mechan- 








temperature of 


that a low 
churning and working will tend to incor- 
porate an excess of water in butter, and 


may be said, 


hence increase the over-run. The addition 
of salt tends to expel brine and hence de- 
crease the weight of butter and the per cent 
of over-run. 

Carelessness of the cream gatherer in 
taking samples and of the operator of the 
Babcock test in mixing them, too slow 
speed of tester, intentional practice of 
reading the tests too low in order to make 
a high over-run, the snipping of the point 
of the pipette for the same purpose, and 
neglect of weighing instead of measuring 
the sample of cream for the Babcock test, 
may apparently reduce the amount of fat 
delivered to a creamery and hence increase 
the per cent of over-run. 

For the above reasons the amount of but- 
ter which will be made from a given 
amount of fat cannot be exactly estimated. 
When samples are carefully taken and 
tests honestly made, the amount of over- 








FIRST PRIZE YEARLING 


ically tend to decrease the per cent of over- 
run. These losses are partly under the con- 
trol of the butter maker and he should 
strive to reduce them to a minimum. In a 
small dairy or creamery the per cent of 
mechanical loss is relatively greater than 
in a larger creamery. 

The amount of water incorporated into 
butter and the apparent gain due to the 
addition of salt tend to increase the per 
cent of over-run. The per cent of water 
that remains in butter varies unaccounta- 
bly and is not generally under the control 
of the butter maker. Samples of butter 
made at the World’s fair under the most 
uniform conditions contained from 8% to 
15% waiter. Butter may carry 20% or even 
30% or more of water, but this high per 
cent should be looked upon as an adultera- 
tion. In England butter containing more 
than 16% water is so considered. 

It has been noted that Danish butter con- 
tains more Water than American butter by 
1%%. This difference. may be accounted? 
for by the excessive salting of American 
butter. It has been suggested that the 
colder climate of Denmark has its effect 
and in support of this it has been pointed 


out that Danish winter butter contains 
more water than summer butter. This 
would indicate, and in a general way it 











OXFORD RAM AT ROYAL SHOW 


run should be from 10 to 20%. If the over- 
run is less than 10%, excessive losses may 
be suspected and if 20% or more excessive 
water in the butter may be indicated. 


———— 


English Show Sheep. 


Oxfords form a considerable part of the 
splendid sheep display at the annual Royal 
English show and the prize yearling ram 
last year was owned by J. T. Hobbs of Mai- 
sey, Hampton. Contrary to the custom in 
this country most of the Oxfords have very 
short wool when shown in the ring. This 
ram as will be seen by the illustration 
herewith was sheared a few weeks earlier, 
and consequently does not look as large as 
those occasionally seen in the show rings 
of this country. He was, however, heavy 
boned and well-muscled and an exceeding- 
ly vigorous and large yearling. 

A practice which would be condemned in 
this country is the coloring of the wool with 
ocher, giving it a yellowish tint. The long- 
vwooled breeds are not treated in this way. 
It is confined largely to Oxfords, Shrop- 
shires and some of the smaller middle wool 
sheep. ; 

— a 

No Man can have a clean conscience and 

a dirty cow stable. 









Balanced Rations for Dairy Cows, 
D. W. MAY. 


The exper'stas have devoted a great deal 
of attention to the question of the profit- 
able feeding of dairy stock. Much work 
has been done in testing new food mate- 
rials and various combinations of others. 
Some of the results attained are here pre- 
sented, although as stated by the Storrs 
sta of Ct, a standard or formula to feed in 
all cases is not only irrational but impos- 
sible. Experiments point to the conclusion 
that rations should be compounded in ac- 
cordance with the milk flow rather than in 
aceordance with the live weight of the an- 
imal. 

From an investigation of 128 herds, the 
Wis sta suggests the following as the 
American standard ration for dairy cows: 
Dry matter 24.51 lbs. Digestible matter: 
Protein 2.15 lbs, carbohydrates 13.27 lbs, fat 
0.74 lb, total 16.16 lbs, nutritive ratio 1:6.9. 
The record of cows at the Mich sta goes to 
show that a standard cannot be rigidly 
followed, but must be modified by the feed- 
er to meet the requirements of different 
cows. 

The N J sta found that 20 cows fed a 
balanced ration produced as much milk at 
the same cost as 30 cows fed a wide ration. 
The Storrs sta of Ct found narrow rations 
rich in protein decidedly more economical 
in milk and butter production. The same 
result was found by the Pa _ sta, even 
though there was a somewhat greater 
amount of food consumed. The Mass Hatch 
sta found the gain of a Narrow over @ 
wide ration only 1.67%. The Mass state 
sta found that rations with 2.5 and three 
pounds of protein per head daily were more 
profitable than those with two pounds or 
less. The composition of the milk, espe- 
cially the fat, appeared to be favorably 
affected by the addition of protein up to 
about three pounds, although there was 
considerable difference in the cows in this 
respect. The Cornell sta found that a me- 
dium ration had a more favorable influence 
upon the continued production of milk and 
butter fat than either the wide or narrow 
rations. 

The Wis sta states that the majority of 
our most successful dairymen feed in the 
way indicated by the ration. As the mar- 
ket prices of cattle foods and the local 
conditions vary to such a great extent with 
different regions, it, is evident that no uni- 
versal best ration for cows can be given. 
It is believed, however, that: any - dairy 
farmer can easily select a ration suited to 
his conditions. Keep only cows that re- 
spond to good feeding, feed liberally but 
not to waste, select feeding stuffs that will 
supply a fair quantity of protein, raise and 
feed more oats and clover, use bran, shorts 
and oil meal whenever needed and when 
obtainable at a reasonable price. The cost 
of the ration for a cow in Wis ranges from 
11 to 19.4c, and the average cost is 15.3c. 
This is what it costs to keep a good cow 
a day when she is in full flow of milk and 
receiving a full ration. 





Cost of Producing Milk. 





The great difference in cost ef milk when 
made by good cows and by poor ones is 
shown by the experiments of the practical 
dairy operated at the New Jersey exper 
sta. The value of the yearly product of their 
best cow at 3c per gt is $114.26, and of the 
poorest cow $60.74, while the average pro- 
duct is worth $86.89. 

The cost of feed for the cows is estimated 
at practicalfy the same. At 3c per qt the 
returns of the good cow over the cost of 
feed are $71.92, while for the poorest cow 
they are $18.40. One year the herd aver- 


aged 6585 lbs of milk per vow, the milk 
testing 4%% of butter fat. The average 
yield of butter was 327 lbs per cow. Our 


frontispiece shows the type of cows at the 
station. 


I 


Frozen Wheat can be utilized as pig feed. 
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Cream Separators 















of such machines on a 


the farm user. 


twice as long. 


Nearly 


The dairy or farm users of cream separators 
may well profit by the experience and follow 
the example of the creamery or factory users 


large scale. 


The differences between a superior and an 
inferior separator are just as relatively material 
to the farm user as to the factory 
amount is not a couple of thousand dollars a 
year, of course, as it is with the factory user, 
but it is from $25 to $75 (according to quan- 
tity of milk), and that means just as much to 
Moreover a De Laval machine 
is twice as well made and will last at least 


Th 


user. 


Every large and experienced creamery or 
factory concern in the country is now using 
De Laval machines and buying them exclusively. 
all these concerns have tried various 
‘cheaper’ makes of separators and many have 
cast aside thousands of dollars worth of them 

Such facts mean something to every user or 
intending buyer of a separator—big or little. 
The differences between small separators are 
just the same as between big ones. 

The De Laval machines can alone employ 
the patent protected “Alpha” disc system of 
divided strata separation. They bring standard 
prices and are made accordingly. 
quence they are as superior to the besc of othe1 
separators as such machines are to setting sys- 


In conse 





may be had for the asking. 


A “20th Century” De Laval Catalogue 
will help to make these facts plain and 


tems. The 
makes of other sepa 
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iators are mere fakes, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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located, write 
and learn our methods. Wanted an energetic man in ey- 
ery County in the United States to represent us in buying 
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asked and given. National Real Estate Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Effect of Gaslight on Plants. 





In the forcing of vegetables under glass 
it is important to grow them as rapidly 
as possible to save expense in the matter 
of fuel and labor, and to get them out 
of the way for another crop. Many ex- 














A DIFFERENCE IN RADISHES. 
periments have been tried with the use of 
artificial light at night to force the 
growth, and with satisfactory results. 
With good electric arc lights it is possi- 
ble to get a house of lettuce into market 
from two to three days earlier than with- 
out artificial light. The effect of incan- 
descent gaslight, from the Welsbach burn- 
er, has been studied for several years by 
Prof L. C. Corbett of the W Va exper sta. 
He finds that it gives an active stimulus 
to plant growth with all plants which he 
has tried. 

In a commercial way the results with 
lettuce are likely to be highly profitable. 
The plants were not only larger, matured 
earlier, but showed an increase in weight 
of 38.7 per cent. Under the stimulus of 
artificial light the plants not only showed 
a more active growth, but a longer period 
of growth for each 24 hours. The illus- 
trations show clearly the difference be- 
tween plants grown under normal condi- 
tions and those grown by the use of arti- 
ficial gaslight at night. With all plants 
there was greater growth of the top. Rad- 

















SUGAR BEETS. 


ishes showed but little difference in the 
bulbs, either in size or maturity. 

With sugar beets the growth of top 
seemed to be at the expense of root growth, 
yet chemical analysis showed not only a 
higher percentage of sugar content, but 
an increase of purity. The results with 


spinach were also in accord with those 
of lettuce, but this crop is produced 


so 


HOT HOUSE GARDENING 


cheaply and at such low cost out of doors 
that it will probably never rank as a 
greenhouse crop, and the results therefore 
are of more. scientific than commercial 
value. Tomatoes under the stimulus of ar- 
tificial light gave an increased growth of 
vines, bloomed earlier, matured their fruit 
sooner, which was of larger size individu- 
ally than fruits produced by vines not so 
grown, yet the total vield was not as 
great. 


Management of Hotbeds. 


W. I. ANDERSON, INDIANA. 





In a former article, I discussed construc- 
tion of hotbeds. I wish to repeat two things 
I mentioned, as they are important and 
the beginner is sure to make mistakes if 
not warned. Let the manure extend at 
least a foot further on all sides than the 
frame, and do not fasten the frame, but 
leave it loose so it can be moved up and 
down as the growing crop demands. I will 
also add that horse manure should be 
used. Have it well mixed with bedding of 
straw or leaves, for the pure manure will 
give a fierce heat and soon expend itself. 
Tramp it down as solidly as you can and 
pack the soil on top, then the bed will not 
settle nor will the heat so quickly subside. 
Up to the middle of Mar I use 15 to 18 in of 
manure under the soil and afterward 8 
to 12. 

I would not advise a farmer to sow seed 
before the first week in Mar. Then sow 
cabbage, lettuce, radishes, beets and to- 
matoes. 


Use Early Jersey Wakefield cab- 





It is usual for farmers to sow their hot- 
beds in rows and let the plants stand there 
till:‘they are ready for use. This no doubt 
is the easiest way, but not the best by far, 
I wish to suggest a modification of this 
plan, whereby much better plants can be 
made and the crop prolonged and improved, 
Let the radishes and some lettuce and beets 
be sown in rows and treated in the old way, 
but reserve space for seed sown in boxes, 
If it is only for family use these boxes need 
not be over one foot square. They should 
be about four inches deep. Fill them with 
rich soil and’sow them thickly, a box each 
of cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce, beets. Set 
them in the hotbed and in three or four 
weeks they will be ready to transplant, 
Take the cabbage, lettuce and beets out of 
the hotbed some days before you transplant 
and give them all the air and cold that 
they will stand so as to harden them. Then 
transplant cabbage four inches apart, let- 
tuce five, beets in rows 10 in apart. This 
can be done in the open ground, as these 
things will stand freezing. I have had cab- 
bage plants in open ground when it was 
22 deg belaw freezing and they made good 
heads. But it will be much better if a frame 
can be around them over which coverings 
can be placed in freezing weather. As soon 
as the tomatoes are large enough trans- 
plant them in the hotbed in the space be- 
fore occupied by the boxes. They should 
be four to six inches apart and should re- 
main there until they bloom. No one can 
appreciate this plan until they have tried 
it. An ordinary family will not need more 
than six dozen early cabbage, four dozen 




















bage, Grand Rapid lettuce, Egyptian beets, 
Dwarf Champion tomatoes, Early Scarlet 
turnip radish, and it would be well to use 
Wood's long early frame radish, too, so as 
to prolong the crop. 

Be sure the heat is not too strong when 
you plant, as much seed is ruined because 
of this. Remember it gets hot quickly un- 
der glass when the sun shines on it, and 
small, tender plants will soon perish un- 
less they get fresh air. But a blast of cold 
wind will kill them almost as quickly as 
the sun. Open the sash in such a way that 
the wind cannot hit them. In plants raised 
for transplanting, let your object be to get 
them stocky instead of spindling, hardy in- 
stead of tender, and healthy with a deep, 
rich green, instead of pale and_ sickly. 
Abundance of fresh air and sufficient mois- 
ture will do it. Keep as even temperature 
as you can. Do not hurry the plants. Good 
ones are better than. quick anes. Water 
heavily rather than often. Stir the soil 
and keep it loose at all times. Give air 
as soon as the sun strikes the glass in the 
morning, but close up early in the evening. 
Let the plarts have all the sunlight pos- 
sible. 

Some plants, such as onions, cabbage, let- 
tuce, etc, will stand more cold than toma- 
toes, peppers, eggpkant and the like. The 
proper temperature for these two classes 
differs almost 20 degrees. When possible, 
grow them under different sashes, where 
you can regulate the heat if you will re- 
member what I said about constructing the 
hotbed. About Apr 1 the radishes ought to 
be ready to use. As soon as removed sow 
in their place celery, peppers, eggplants and 
a second seeding of tomatoes. 





LETTUCE AS GROWN WITH AND WITHOUT GASLIGHT 


early tomatoes, six dozen beets and siz 
dozen lettuce heads, as a second crop will 


soon come on. 
I 


Preparing a Rhubarb Bed. 


8. H. LINTON, MISSOURI. 

Select, if possible, a site with a south 
exposure ‘and slope enough to give good 
natural drdinage. Fork ox plow the ground 
deep and thoroughly level and pulverize. 
Lay off furrows five feet apart and plan to 
set plants three to four feet apart in the 
rows. If the soil lacks humus, mix with 
well-rotted compost half and balf and use 
the mixture to fill in about the roots. Se- 
cure divided roots from a reliable grower. 
Seedling plants have a strong tendency to 
degenerate and the greater percentage of 
seedlings will bring disappointment. 

Plants with one, two or three buds to the 
clump of roots are the best. Place the 
roots perpendicular, with the crown one 
to two inches below the level of the sur- 
face. Fill in about the roots with the com- 
post and soil. Never put fresh stable ma- 
nure next to the roots. Firm the soil thor- 
oughly, so as to leave no air spaces. If 
the soil lacks in general fertility give a 
good dressing of fresh stable manure, either 
from the horse or cow stable. Spread over 
the entire surface and at once cultivate it 
into the soil. Moisture in liberal supply 
is demanded in the growth of rhubarb. 
The small-toothed cultivator, properly and 
regularly used at intervals of six to eight 
days, is the best possible conserver of soil 
water. Continue its use up to the first 
or middle of Aug. 

The third or fourth year from planting, 














the hills should be “divided. This can be 
done without any great labor by removing 
the soil from one side of the’ hill, 12 or 15 
in deep, and with a sharp spade cut through 
the crown, lifting out the surplus portion 
without disturbing the part intended to 
remain. The part removed may be divided 
into plants and replanted. Alternate years, 
the rows should have a covering of fresh 
stable manure, free from grass or weed 
seed, any time after cold weather has come 
to stay. As early in the spring as the 
ground will do to work,. this covering 
should be well worked into the soil, and 
the surface well stirred as noted above. 
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Potato Growing in Jersey. 


A. ENGLE HAINES, BURLINGTON CO, N J. 





A rotation is followed which brings po- 
tatoes on same ground once in five years, 
corn being’ the preceding crop. After 
husking in Noy, N Y horse manure of best 
quality is spread on rye, which is sown 
to plow down, at the rate of 12 tons per 
acre. Plowing is commenced about Apr 1. 

The seed is purchased in Aroostook Co, 
Me. Fertilizer is applied at rate of 1000 
lbs per acre, inrows2ft 9 in apart. Rows 
of this width are desirable on account of 
vines covering ground entirely before hot 
weather. Fertilizer should not have _ less 
than 10% potash. The seed is cut, as far 
as possible, to one eye, and plaster put 
on immediately. Cutting should be done 
four days before planting, so as to heal. 
Planting is deep enough so ground may 
be harrowed across the rows, thus dis- 
posing of first crop of. weeds. The weeder 
is used every three days in the afternoon, 
and never in morning, until after sprouts 
are large enough to be cultivated, which 
is done alternately with one-horse peg- 
tooth and two-horse riding cultivator. 

The one-horse arrangement- pulls’. the 
dirt away, while the two-horse tends to 
ridge and by using both the soil is - kept 
perfectly level, which is very important, 
especially in time of drouth. ‘ The -weeder 
follows every cultivation until-plants are 
12 in high,. making the ground fine and 
breaking crust around the stems. The 
ground should be stirred at least every 
week and oftener if it rains oftener. 

During season of ’00 we had a very se- 
vere local drouth, no soaking rain fall- 
ing during growing season. We succeeded 
in harvesting a crop of potatoes that year 
with only 6% culls. The variety depends 
on kind of ground, locagion, etc. 





Latest Methods in Potato Cultivation. 


E. L, CLEVELAND, AROOSTOOK CO, MBE. 





If sod land of land inclined to be heavy, 
carefully cross plow and thoroughly har- 
row, using, if necessary, a leveler or fine 
tooth harrow in order that the soil may be 
well pulverizec, after which planting may 
t done. Of course it is well understood 
that good crops cannot be raised from poor 
seed, and the widéawake farmer will plant 
only strong, vigorous seed potatoes raised 
ou land other than his own. Increase in 
crop will pay the extra cost of the best 
sced many times oyer. It has been clearly 
demonstrated by the different exper stas 
in cutting seed potatoes that the highest 
y‘eld per acre is obtained.from sets of four 
eyes to the piece. 

The plan of using rather heavy land, 
especially if clayey, for the growing pota- 
toes would not ordinarily be a good one, 
at least excert for dry seasons. It would 
certainly be hazardous on such land to 
manure in drills, as it «vould be likely to 
result in a crop badly affected by rot. 
It was the general practice for sev- 
eral years in the early history of Aroostook 
potato. raising to, plant potatoes in -drills, 
covering or. splitting the ridge with double 
horse hoe and using brush harrow after 
planting to equalize the depth of seed, but 
to. compete .with other sections and make 
potato growing a financial’ success it is 
now necessary to use improved machinery, 
such as the planter, bicycle hoe, sprayer 
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WOMAN'S KIDNEYS. 


Thousands of Women Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 
To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, 


will do for YOU, Every Reader of ‘“‘American Agricultur- 
ist’? May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 











Among the many famous investigated ways tired and. overwrought, who feels that 
cures of Swamp-Root, none seem to speak | the cares of life are more than she can 
higher of the wonderful curative proper- stand. It is a boon to the weak and alling. 
ties of this great kidney remedy than the : 
one we publish this week for the benefit 
of our readers. 


Mrs, H. N. Wheeler of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, 
Mass., writes on Noy. 2, 1900: “‘About 18 months ago I 
had a very severe spell of sickness. I was extremely sick 
for three weeks, and when [| finally was able to leave 
my bed I was left with excruciating pains in my _ back. 
My water at times looked very like coffee. I could pass 
bit little at a time, and then only after suffering great. 
pain. My physical condition was such that I had no 
strength and was all run down. The doctors said my 
kidneys were not affected, and while I 


Did Not Know I Had 
Kidney Trouble, 


I somehow felt that my kidneys were the cause of m 
trouble. My sister, Mrs. ©. E. Littlefield of Lynn, ad- 
vised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a trial. [ 
rocured a bottle and inside of three days commenced 
o get relief. I followed up that~bottle with another, 
and at the completion of this one tound | was com- 
pletely cured. My strength returned, and to-day I am as 
well as ever. My business is that of. canvasser, I am 
on my feet a great deal of the time, and have to use ' 
much energy in petting around. My cure is therefore all SA 
the more remarkable, and is_ exceedingly apratitying to <\ ~\ 
me.”’ MRS. H. N. WHEELER. \ AN 
Swamp-Root will co just as much for MA AWS 
any housewife whose back is too weak to ; Pe s 
perform her necessary work, who is al- MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 





H It used to be considered that only urinary and 
How to Find Out bladder troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, 
if You Need but now modern science proves that nearly all aes 
- eases have their beginning in the disorder of these 
Swamp Root. most important organs. 


The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is their work. So when your kidneys 
are weak or out of order you can understand how quickly your entire bedy is af- 
fected, and how every organ seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,’ begin taking the famous new discovery, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will Lelp all 
the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

Many women suffer untold misery because the nature of their disease is not cor- 
rectly understood. They are led to believe that womb trouble or female weakness of 
some sort is responsible for the many ills that beset womankind. P 

Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, puffy or dark circles under the eyes, rheuma-. 
tism, a dragging pain or dull ache in the back, weakness or bearing down sensa- 
tion, profuse or scanty supply of urine, with strong odor, frequent desire to pass it 
night or day, with scalding or. burning sensation,—these are all. unmistakable signs 
of kidney and bladder trouble. ; 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your urine_ 
on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 
hours. If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 
if small particles float about in it, your kidneys are in need of immediate ‘atténtion.: 

Other symptoms showing that you need Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, dizziness, 
irregular heart, breathlessness, sallow, unhealthy complexion, plenty of ambition but 
no strength. ett 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, recommend- 
ed by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors‘ themselves, be- 
cause they recognize in it the greatest and most successful remedy that science has 
ever been able to compound. ; 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great Kidney; Liver and Bladder remedy, is 
so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of 
our readers who have not already tried it may. have a sample bottle sent absolutely 
free by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and contain- 
ing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men 
and women cured by Swamp-Root. Be sure and mention reading this generous offer 
in American Agriculturist when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Ce., Bingham- 
ton, N Y. 





t Wholesale prices. Apple, Plum and Pear 
TREES $8.00 per 100. All kinds of stock CHEAP 








Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N.Y 
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and digger. Indeed, the ordinary amount 
of help that the average farmer commands 
makes it impossible to take care of a large 
acreage without adopting improved meth- 
ods. 

With an improved planter two mén and 
two horses will plant about five acres per 
day, the machine making the drill, dis- 
tributing the fertilizer, dropping the seed 
and covering as fast as the horses walk. 
The second man is required to replenish 
the machine with fertilizer and seed at the 
end or middle of the land u ed, according 
to the length of rows. Of course methods 
of cultivation are largely the same in any 
case. Where improved machinery is used, 
tl + weeder is employed just as the plants 
are breaking ground and the weeds are re- 
moved from between the rows without in- 
jury to the plant. 

As the plants reach a hight of 2 or 3 in, 
the improved cultivator is used, by which 
a@ man with two horses will cultivate about 
five acres per day, and far better than the 
work could possibly be done by any other 
means without regard to expense. As the 
plants increase in growth, the cultivating 
is continued, the hills or rows being gradu- 
ally formed until the plants are nearly or 
quite in blossom. Of course it is necessary 
to watch the enemies of the plant. Several 
applications of bordeaux mixture should 
be made as a preventive of rust or blight, 
taking care to add enough paris green to 
kill the gwotato bugs. 





Bringing Producer and Consumer Together. 


Cc, L. ALLEN. 





The vital question of the hour is not on 
the lines of the best methods of reproduc- 
tion of#the highly developed varieties of 
vegetables, but as to how can the practical 
horticulturist get a fair remuneration for 
the capital invested and the labor employed 
in the production of vegetables as an in- 
dustry, whether his operations are conduct- 
ed on a large or small scale. The situa- 
tion is plainly understood, and can be 
stated in a few words. The secret of the 
horticulturist’s embarrassment is that with- 
in the past 50 years his living expenses 
have increased four fold, his taxes in about 
the same ratio, while his income is no 
greater, if as large as in the good old days 
when the farm was an ideal industry, when 
it not only made the farmer 2 capitalist, 
but when it made him the parent of more 
presidents, governors, lawyers, doctors and 
ministers than any other occupation com- 
bined, * 

Why this change? Simply because the 
evolution of the farm has not kept pace 
with that of the merchant and the manu- 
facturer. The young men grown up on the 
farm have been educated away from, rath- 
er than to it and for it. When taste be- 
gan to demand more for its gratification 
h- tamely accepted the situation as the in- 
evitable and fondly indulged in the illusion 
that the sun of prosperity would some day 
shine upon him in full glory. He has 
chased for that goiden bubble until he has 
acquired a piano taste with only a corn- 
stalk fiddle income. In despair he Cries out, 
is there no hope, no way for the farmer 
to make as much from an investment of 
five thousand dollars, and by laboring 365 
days im a year, some of which are 16 
hours in length, as the mechanic does in 
eight hours pér day, with an cutlay of tools 
not to exceed on an average of ten dollars? 

We answer, yes, most emphatically, and 
that after a careful review of the situa- 
tion. The fact is, the producer is not with- 
in telescopic distance of the consumer and. 
his industries are taxed at every step on 
the road. thefe must be a coming  to- 
gether; the consumer pays for his vegeta- 
bles just about four times what the pro- 


ducer gets—and it matters not what the 
farmer gets—the wage earner pays. the 
same price for his daily supply. It nat- 


urally follows that some method must be 





*From an address before the Eastern New 
York horticultural society 
meeting in New York city, 


at its annual 
Feb 13, 1901. 


FRUITS AND 


adopted that will, in a measure, bring the 
twe classes together, so that the farmer 
can profit by his industry, and the con- 
sumer get good value for his money. 

The milk dealers have taken up their side 


of the problem with “an energy that knows ~ 


no failure, and good results have followed, 
and greater will, if the same zeal is kept 
up. But enthusiasm must not weaken or 
grow colder. The intermediate years in the 
commercial machine are like so many per- 
sistent Olivers, always crying more—more 
—more, and the more they get the more 
insatiate becomes their thirst. 

But form a determination not to sell the 
products of your farm, no matter what 
they may be, whether milk or’ melons, 
cheese or cherries, butter or berries, un- 
less you can get for the labor of your 
hands a price that will make your indus- 
tries not only profitable, but respectable. 
No man is respected by his fellow man 
unless he has sufficient character to as- 
sert and defend his rights. To say you 
cannot get what you ought fer your prod- 
uct is to undervalue your abilities. Tell 
me where the consumer can get the prod- 
ucts of the farm, except from the farmer, 
and how he can get them without paying 
the price, if you stand up for your rights, 
and I will have learned a new principle 
in political economy. Stand up for your 
rights, and naving done all, stand. 

There is another point for your consid- 
eration, and that has quite frequently been 
stated with more or less energy and force, 
viz: Grow and put up your productions 
with greater care, both in quality and at- 
tractiveness. There is a ready market and 
a good price for strictly first-class fruits 
and vegetables, and any farmer that has 
a little of the merchant running through 
his veins can build up a profitable busi- 
ness with but little difficulty, but he can- 
not do it by simply looking at his car- 
rots in his fields or cows in his pasture. 
He must reach those that delight to pay 
a good price for a good article, and he will 
soon find a clientage that will as gladly 
pay a liberal price for his goods as he is to 
receive it. 

ailitieens 


Carrot Culture—I find that the best re- 
sults are obtained if the sail is not too 
rich, as the tops and not the roots will 
be small. Manure encourages a large 
growth of leaf. Autumn plowed land, sod 
preferable, if in good condition, fs the best. 
Harrow thoroughly, mark in rows 18 to 
20 in apart-and sow the seeds. From 8 to 
10 lbs seed should be used per acre. It is 
better to have a surplus and thin the rows 
later. Sow the seed with a garden drill. 
Thin the plants by hand and remove the 
weeds around them in the same way.—[F. 
O. Sibley, Ctsego Co, N Y. 





The Wild Goose is one of the best, most 
productive and earliest of our native 
plums. Its season can be lengthened by 
budding a part of the trees on peach roots. 
This gives a tree, which, although shorter- 
lived than when budded on the Myrobalan, 
comes into bearing younger, is more pro- 
ductive while it does live and ripens its 
fruit from ‘a week to ten days earlier. From 
my experience, I would not recommend the 
Mariana as a stock for the Wild Goose, as 
the trees have proved both short-lived and 
unproductive.—[G. W. McCluer, Mississippi. 





Government Free Seeds Worthless—I 
agree with you in your stat.ument about the 
seed distribuiion of the agri dept at Wash- 
ington. Every seed sent me was inferior 
to seeds bought in market. The sweet corn 
was inferior to my -own seed, the turnips 
worthless, and the radishes the poorest we 
ever raised.—[H. L. Richardson, Rhode Isl- 
and. 


Cranberries on Uplands—Can cranber- 
rles be raised profitably on high ground? 
I for one think they cannot. Dry weather 
and worms would destroy them. I should 
be glad to hear from some of your readers 
who havé tried the experiment.—[J. H. 











VEGETABLES 
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Billion Dollar Grass 
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P will positively make you rich; 12 tons 
of hay and lois of pasture per acre, +0 also 
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BEST on Earth. 
Only tc to 3c per pkg. 
Postpaid & all TESTED. 


lot of extra 
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ll orders. & 
I control large Plantations ¥ 4 
fin many States, and Europe. . 
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MMOND’S 
Mammoth Tomato. 


Michigan tomato seed is best on earth. Ham- 
mond’s Mammoth made a specimen last year 
weet, Ibs. Largest tomato that grows.Ham- 
arlilest Tomato on Farth has eclipsedall 
others in earliness, Hammond’s Great Tali Tree, 
Gammond’s Dwarf Tree, Hammond’s Golden 
Beauty, and Hammond’s Prelitie Bush are novel- 
ties of wonderful merit. Handsome illustrated cat- 


alog of Tomatoes. #1000 in prizes for 1901, and all 
leading varieties of ene Dee. Flower and 


Vegetable Seeds mailed FREE on request. 
GARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO. 








Cut in Half ; 


one half agents prices. wad 
Most complete line nursery stock Fit. ie 
in the west. Apple, cherry. plum. ¥ ” 
grapes, shrubs, vines, etc. 550,000 
strawberry plants, 2,000,000 geed~) 
lings. 13 asefal house and farm 
s free. Beautiful nursery cata- 
log free. Tells howto plant,prune, ff 
etc. Write at once, Home agents & 
wanted. Sioux City Seed and 
Nursery Co., Sioux Citv. lowa. 


Pedigreed PEACH Trees 
NEW FRUITS AND BERRIES—LOW PRICES 


Every:hing for the Fruit Grower. Catalogue FREE 
LINDSLEY’S NURSERIES, Whitehouse, N. J. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Clean, true to name, thrifty, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings. Specialty—York [mperial, Kieffer, Peach. 
Catalogue. WOODVLEW YURSERIES, B. 104, 
Uriah, Pa. 


Send for catalogne. YOUNG & 
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SFED POTATOES 


Crown by usin Maine. 
HENRY ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York. 
Mention this paper. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Enormous Production of Carnations. 


Cc. W. WARD, LONG ISLAND, 





From a rovgh computation I am inclined 
te think that there is perhaps $2,000,000 ift- 
vested in carnation growing in the U § to- 
day and that there are probably employed 
in the production of carnation flowers some- 
thing like 5000 people. It is still more diffi- 
cult to arrive at the value of the product 
produced, but the probable value of blooms 
and plants sold should be from three to 
four times the capital invested. There are 
about 2,500,000 young carnation plants and 
rooted cuttings sold each year, and florists 
produce an equal ammount which they them- 
selves use for growing and which are not 
sold. Of these plants, at least four-fifths 
are grown under glass during the winter 
time for cut flower purposes. Assuming 
that they produce an annual average of 
26 flowers to the plant, would give 60,000,000 
blooms produced each year. 

What becomes of this enormous number 
of flowers is somewhat of a mystery. They 
are put to innumerable uses. The carna- 
tion is a flower that awakens the love of 
almost every person, and as the average 
carnation blooms are sold at much more 
reasonable prices than many other flowers, 
they come within reach of a larger class of 


people than do roses and orchids, conse- 
quently the consumption is larger. There 


is no use to which flowers may be put for 
which the carnation is not fitted. It lends 
itself to almost every scheme of decoration. 
Its delicious, clean, pungent, aromatic fra- 
grance admits it to almost every sick room. 
It is unsurpassed for dinner or center ta- 
ble decoratiens. It is universally used in 
the making up of set pieces. It is also one 
of the best flowers for boutonnieres that 
the florist has at his command, and finally 
its wide range of pleasing colors, its lasting 
qualities and fresh, rich, clove fragrance 
combine to make it one of the most popu- 
lar, as well as one of the most sought for 
and profitable of florists’ flowers. 


— 


Fumigating Violets in Cold Frames. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





In a recent issue I called attention to the 
successful use of hydrocyanic acid gas in 
cold frames for the destruction of the vio- 
let aphis. I did not give specific directions 
for the use of the gas at that time and to 
meet the demand from N E, Mich, Can, N 
Y, Md and other places. for the latest in- 
formation I give the following instructions: 

1. Make the cold frames as nearly air- 
tight as possible, and coves them with 
blankets if necessary. 

2. Estimate the ®%®ubic contents of air 
space inclosed, and then calculate the 
amount of cyanide necessary. For exam- 
ple, suppose 
cu ft. I multiply this by 0.15, because I 
want to use 0.15 gramme cyanide per cu ft. 
Therefore, 567x0.15, equals 85.05 grammes; 
reduced to oz by dividing by, 28.35, as there 
are 28.35 grammes in an oz, gives us (85.05 
divided by 28.35) 3 oz, the amount of 
cyanide. 

This inclosure would require 3 oz cyanide, 
4%, oz sulphuric acid and 6% oz water. 
After the cyanide is determined it is easy 
to estimate the acid and water, as I al- 
ways use a half more acid, liquid measure, 
than cyanide, and a half more water than 
acid, 

3. Weigh the cyanide and wrap it in 
paper or a bag. Measure the acid in a 
glass beaker marked with ounces on the 
side, and pour it in the earthen jar or china 
bowl; measure the water'and pour upon 
the acid. When everything is in readiness 
drop the cyanide, paper and all into the 
liquids and close the frames quickly. 

4, Leave exposed 20 to 30 minutes and 
no Jonger. Do the work on a dark, cloudy 
day or late in the evening. 

5. Thoroughly air the frames afterward, 
and empty the residue in the jars. 

6. Do not inhale the gas, and do not 
handle the cyanide carelessly. Both are 


deadly poison if breathed or swallowed. 








7. Use fused cyanide, 98-99% 
best grade comme reial sulphuric 
cific gravity 1.83. 

8. For more specific directions about this 
gas see recent files. 


pure. Get 
acid, spe- 


The Plant Boxes usually set in the win- 
dow on a broad shelf or sill are liable to 
warp, to be tipped over or injure the win- 
dow sill. Then, too, if more water is used 
than the earth will absorb kinddy, there 
will be the almost constant dripping from 
it that is so trying to the soul of the care- 
ful housekeeper. A better way is to sup- 
port the plant box even with the sill by 
strong iron brackets and to line it with a 
water-tight zinc pan. This can be made 
quickly and inexpensively at any tinsmith’s. 
The edges of the box might be converted 
in.to shelves for small pots by nailing nar- 
row strips of wood along the top on three 
sides. A little modest ornamentation in the 
making of such a box, and the hanging of 
two little round brackets for pots on either 
side of the window above it give the frame- 
work for a pretty window of plants.—[S. 

Ter Young Trees on unplowed land, a 
¢00d dressing is 1 lb muriate of potash and 
1, lb nitrate soda spread 3 or 4 ft around 
the tree. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity 








Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Il!., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treaiise on spraying the different truit and 
vegetable crops, which contain much valuable 
information, and may be had for the asking. 


[13] 
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IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THB SUPERIORITY OP 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 
Everything %t. Garden 


is a 190-page k, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetablesand Flowers—a perfect 
mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible dise 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 
us 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Garden” Collection 
of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Jubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, 
and Lorillard Tomato, in a envelope, 
which when emptied and returned will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue 
to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE GIBSON. 
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See Ee $24 annual edition of our New 
Re os te Rese Culture—thelead- 


tng Rose Catalogue of America—free 

~ on request. get 700 different va- 

rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 

cannot be had elsewhere. Allon own 

reots. Describes all other desirable 

flowers. Also free on request, sample 

copy of the leading Floral Magazsine— 

“Success with Flowers.” 

_ aces & CONARD 00, 
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Geo. S. Josselyn 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


INTRODUCER OF 
Campbell’s Early The best drape. 


goccctya The bes: 
Fay The best Currant. 
Large list of Grape Vines and Small 
Fruit ants. Catalogue ‘ree. 
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SEED-SENSE iso1 


A Bright Business Catalogue of ninety pages that tells plain truth about BEST 
Write a postal card to-day, or send ten cents (stamps or silver) 
BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUA 220 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


is mailed FREE to all. 
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= The York Imperial Apple jnst 

SS what you have been looking for. # 
Wee Large, brightred winter variety. 
y Satisties tne most exacting. Robust, 
§ heavy bearer. 55 others ; peaches, pears ; 
everything for the orchard and garden. 
Catalogue Free. Send to-day. 
Harrison’s Nurseries, 







a 
Bringers. 
KIEFFER Pear. Enormously 
sroductive. Handsome fruit— 
Tipens late. A rapid grower, 
ASPARAGUS. All standard 
varieties. Our specialty, Donald’s 
Elmira. You certainly want tt, 
Box 19, Berlin, Md. 






















We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 


At Wholesale Prices. Potatoes, rarm Seeds, eto., on 


our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day., Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N.Y. 





TREES and PLANTS : 





TTT 
Chole v varieties like Premo-Dewberry, 
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Rider. Strawberries 


bolink, Marie, Sunshine, Rough Ride 


Our free catalogue tells all about them. Send for om@s 
MYER & @ON, Bridgeville, 
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Fertilizing a Pear Orchard. 





AN Y subscriber, who has recently taken 
up farming, has four plots of ground com- 
prising 15 acres, and asks for advice as to 
fertilizing pear trees. Plot I, consisting of 
312 acres, was set to pear trees in ’99, plant- 
ed to corn last year and 500 lbs per acre of 
grcund bone was used. Plot IJ, comprising 
twe acres, set to pear trees 15 years old, 
was manured heavily in 99. The past year 
it was plowed and cultivated several times. 
Plot 11I of four acres is a pear orchard just 
coming into bearing. It was sowed to buck- 
wheat in ’98, manured the next year, and 
received an application of 102 double team 
loads of manure last year, which was plowed 
under and the ground planted to corn. Plot 
1V of six acres was sowe. to oats in '98 and 
seeded with grass seed, which failed to 
catch. In ’99-’00, it was planted to corn 
anc 300 lbs per acre of ground bone used. 

The subscriber's plan is to use from 20 to 
25 two-horse loads of manure on Plots I and 
TV, plant Plot I to corn ana sow rye at the 
last cultivation. Plot IV was plowed in the 
fall and will be sown with oats and seeded 
with red clover in spring. He intends to 
cultivate the bearing orchard and seed it 
with crimson clover in July. He has three 
tons of bone and potash to use, and wishes 
to know best how to use it to get the great- 
est benefit possible for the trees as well 
as for the other crops and also to get a 
catch of crimson clover on Plot III. 

Ve would suggest broadcasting 500 lbs 
of this fertilizer per acre on the two older 
orchards, spreading it quite regularly in a 
circle around the trees, beginning about 5 ft 
from the trunk. With a fair season, there 
should be no difficulty in getting a catch of 
crimson clover on both plots. The remain- 
der of the bone and potash could be used 
on the other plots and either drilled or sown 
broadcast, as most convenient. We would 
suggest substituting crimson clover for the 
possible sowing of rye on Plot I at the last 
cultivation of the curn. 


——__.. 


Mixing Fertilizers on the Farm. 





I would like to ask, would it not be a 
very practical thing to publish some infor- 
mation relating to the farmer mixing his 
own fertilizers? Farmers in this vicinity 
have not met with any permanent suc- 
cess with the fertilizer offered and it must 
be owing to the quality of the material. 
They are quite averse to paying the price 
asked, and getting so little benefit.—[Dr 
C. McV. Tobey, Washington Co, N Y. 

The practice of buying the raw materials 
and mixing the fertilizers on the farm is 
growing in favor with farmers, who be- 
lieve that there is a large saving to be 
made. The New Jersey experiment station 
estimates that the average manufactured 
fertilizer contains about 300 Ibs actual fer- 
tilizing constituents or plant food. The 
trade in manufactured fertilizers is grow- 
ing rapidly, as well as the process of home 
mixing. Market gardeners who use _ fer- 
tilizers more extensively in gross quanti- 
ties, as well as in anrount per acre, and 
whose fertilizer bills often range from $1000 
to 10,000 per year, usually buy mixed goods. 

For most farm crops, home-mixed fertil- 
izer can be made with fhe apparatus found 
on the average farm that will give satis- 
factory results... The farmer can buy the 
usual raw materials, which fertilizer man- 
ufacturers emplcy, though not as low in 
price, for he mtust necessarily buy in small 
quantities. The usual sources of material 
for securing nitrogen are nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, tankage, 
fish scrap, castor pomace and cottonseed 
meal; for potash, muriate and sulphate of 
potash and kainit, while phosphoric acid is 
obtained from bone, S C, Tenn and Fla 
phosphate rock and Thomas slag. 

In mixing fertilizers on the farm no 
filler is usually needed. To the usual chem- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 


SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 


icals some organic material should be add- 
ed, for the chemicals, if mixed alone, will 
draw moisture and become pasty, lumpy or 
may even become a solid mass. The use 
of tankage, dried blood, fine scraps, etc, will 
improve the mechanical condition of the 
mixture. The cost of mixing will range 
from 25 to 50c per ton, employing labor at 
$1.25 per day. 

The process of mixing is simple. On a 
smooth, tight floor empty in separate piles 
the different quantities of each kind of 
material, which must be in fine condition. 
In case any of the ingredients are lumpy, 
such as the potash salts or nitrate of soda, 
they must be reduced to fine condition by 
running threugh a screen and pounding 
up the lumps, or running through a feed 
mill. Take a few shovelfuls from each pile 
and place it together, continuing this pro- 
cess until all of the materials are placed 
in one pile in as uniform proportion as 
possible. Then shovel this pile over two 
or three times, using a square shovel and 
taking from the bottom each time. In this 
way, if a little care has been used at the 
start to get the right number of shovel- 
fuls of each ingredient, a uniform mixture 
will be obtained in three turnings of the 
pile. 

The material is now ready to be applied 
and can be used in any manner desired. 
The following formulas, which were com- 
piled by the N J exper sta for use on dif- 
ferent crops, have been found to be very 
satisfactory. These are merely suggestive 
and can be varied in accordance with the 
market price of raw materials. The lack 
of results which farmers experience in the 
use of commercial fertilizers, as is indicat- 
ed by our correspondent, is due mainly to 
a too light an application. The use of 100 
lbs per acre of an ordinary grade of com- 
mercial fertilizer cannot usually be seen on 
the crop, while if the quantity was in- 
creased to 300 or 500 lbs, a marked effect 
wceald be produced and a profit obtained 
fram the application. <All these facts have 
been frequently printed in our columns and 
should be familiar to all. For a complete 
treatise on the whole subject, see the book, 
Manures and How to Make Them, by Frank 
W. Sempers. Price, in paper, 40c, postpaid, 
from this office. 


FORMULAS FOR MIXING FERTILIZERS, 


Field corn: No 1, ground bone 250 Ibs, 
acid phosphate 500 Ibs, muriate of potash 
25 lbs. No 2, cottonseed meal 200 lds, acid 
phosphate 600 lbs*#muriate of potash 200 lbs; 
apply 300 to 500 lbs per acre without ma- 
nure. 

Oats: Nitrate of soda 200 Ibs, tankage 150 
Ibs, acid phosphate 600 lbs, muriate of pot- 
ash 50 lbs; use 300 to 500 Ibs. 

Wheat: Nitrate of soda 50 lbs, tankage 
250 Ibs, acid phosphate 650 lbs, muriate of 
potash 50 Ibs; use 300 to 500 Ibs. 

Early potatoes: Nitrate of soda 100 Ibs, 
sulphate of ammonia 100 Ibs, tankage 100 
Ibs, acid phosphate 500 Ibs, sulphate or mu- 
riate of potash 200 Ibs; 800 to 1200 lbs. Late 
potatoes: Nitrate of soda 50 Ibs, dried 
blood 100 Ibs, tankage 100 lbs, acid phos- 
phate 600 lbs, sulphate or muriate of pot- 
ash 150 lbs; use 600 to 800 lbs per acre. 

Market garden crops, such as asparagus, 
cucumbers, early beets, cabbage, celery, 
egg plants, melons, peppers and squashes: 
Nitrate of soda 100 lbs, sulphate of am- 
monia 100 Ibs, dried blood 150 lbs, ground 
bone 100 Ibs, acid phosphate 450 lbs, mu- 
riate of potash 150 lbs; use 1000 to 2000 Ibs 
per acre. 

Fruits and berries: Ground bone 250 lbs, 
acid phosphate 450 lbs, muriate of potash 
300 Ibs; 300 to 500 lbs. 

Timothy and clover: Nitrate of soda 50 
Ibs, tankage 150 Ibs, acid phosphate 700 Ibs, 
muriate of potash 100 lbs, apply 300 to 500 
Ibs per acre at seeding time. 

Timothy hay, top-dressing: Nitrate of 
soda 500 lbs, ground bone 200 Ibs, acid phos- 
phate 200 lbs, muriate of potash 100 Ibs; 
apply 200 to 390 lbs per acre. 

Clovers, cowpeas and pasture: Ground 
bone 150 Ibs, acid phosphate 600 Ibs, muri- 
ate of potash 250 lbs;-apply 300 to 500 Ibs 
per acre, 

Turnips, swedes and rape: Nitrate of 
soda 150 Ibs, dried blood 100 Ibs, ground 
bone, 200 lbs, acid phosphate 400 lbs, muri- 
ate of potash 150 lbs; apply 600 to 800 lbs 
per acre. 








What to Do with the Manure. 


FOLLO, MINNESOTA, 


L. O. 

It is frequently a question of qaonsider- 
able importance to decide whether the ma- 
nure should be applied directly to the field 
as soon as made, or put into piles and al- 
lowed to decompose before it is drawn out. 
In this section the best result is undoubt- 
edly obtained by spreading the manure on 
the field as soon as made, and plowing it 
under in the spring. The strongest objec- 
tion to this practice is that in years when 
severe drouths occur the coarse manure 
and straw which it usually contains, when 
mixed into the soil is injurious to the crop 
grown. Especially is this true where corn 
is raised, which is the most common prac- 
tice where the manure is spread. 

The best way is to apply the manure to 
some unplowed field, spreading it as even- 
ly as possible over the ground when drawn 
Then plow the ground about 4 in deep, as 
early as practicable in spring, smooth it 
down with a harrow and sow it immedi- 
ately to barley, preferably using a drill for 
seeding, as it insures more even germina- 
tion of the seed. The bariey ripens very 
early and will be harvested before injured 
by drouth, which usually occurs in the lat- 
ter part of July and Aug. A very good crory 


of barley is generally obtained. If the field 
is plowed immediately after the removal 
of the grain, the land will be in the _ best 
condition possible for a crop of wheat or 
corn to follow. In fact, the land will be 


in as good condition as if the manure had 
been composted and applied direct to the 
crop, and it will be freer from weeds. 








Hench & Dromgold’s 
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it is geared 
from centre. 
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wanted. Send for Catalogue E 3 
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Crops ig Plenty 


The farmers who will reap the 
largest harvests this year will be 
those who sow 


SVICK'S SEEDS 


Most profitable because most pro- 
ductive. All from vigorous and 
fresh stock. Vicx’s GaRDEN aND 
Fropa, Guive tells you all about 

them and everything pertaining to 

agarden FREE if you mention what 

you plant most. 


JAS. VICK’S SONS, 
pox No. 1599 Rochester, N. 
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$17 outfit for $7.00 express pald. 
Will spray a roacre orchard per day. 100,000 in use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Illd, 
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Mew improvements. Free Trial. Mention this paper, 
P. ©. LEWIS FiFG. CO., Catskill, N. Y, 
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MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


Improving Timothy Fields. 


R. M. WINANS, LAKE CO, OHIO. 





I visited early in Nov a stock and dairy 
farm of over 500 acres having ower 200 head 
of animals. Observing fowr or five large 
loads of hay being delivered to the barns, 
I remarked upon the shortage of the crop, 
and queried of the manager, if their sea- 
son’s hay crop was all used at that time. 
He replied that there was not an acre of 
meadow on the farm, and that they bought 
all of the bay used, stating further that 
they could not afford to grog it on their 
valuable land, it being cheaper to buy; not- 





FERTILIZED. UNFERTILIZED. 

withstanding the fact that they were pay- 
ing $16 per ton at that time. I learned from 
the grower that the meadow fromwhich this 
same hay was cut yielded a very little 
short of three tons per acre; giving a gross 
receipt of $48 per acre. The land was no 
better adapted to the hay crop than that of 
the stock farm, on which they were grow- 
ing oats, yielding 60 bu per acre, or a gross 
return, at the top market price here of 30c 
per bu, of $18,-and corn, which at 40c gives 
fn gross receipt of $20. Considering the much 
greater cost in the matter of planting and 
caring for these last-named crops, in com- 
parison with the less expensive timothy 
crop, the increased net margin of profit is 
very decidedly in favor of the grass. 

I have made trials on meadows and grass 
lands for several consecutive years on plots 
of limited areas, with applications of fer- 
tilizers in various quantities, stable ma- 
nure and lime, even in some casés cul- 
tural treatment during the early spring. 
The accompanying photograph shows the 
result of this system as carried on for sev- 
eral years, applied to worn and exhausted 
meadows. The hay on the right represents 
the product of a measured space on the 
untreated field, while that on the left is the 
product of an equal area on the fertilized 
plot. The part of the field selected for this 
trial was centrally located. About the mid- 
dle of March Iapplied nitrate of soda to this 
plot at the rate of 200 lbs per acre, and a 
dressing of uir-Slaked lime. The estimated 
yield per acre was 6050 lbs of hay on the 
treated plot, while that cut nearby from an 
equal area on the untreated field was 1614 
4lbs, or a difference of 4436 lbs per acre in fa- 
vor of the treated plot. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Partnership Sheep Raising—P. J. of 
Ohio does not say what the foundation 
flock is to consist of, and in what propor- 
tion it is to be maintained. Whether it 
is to contain all ewes or part ewes and 
Part other classes. Neither does he say 
what disposition is to be made of the in- 
crease, and without this information and 





a better understanding of all the condi- 
tions, it is impossible to give a correct 
answer. If A establishes an ewe flock and 
sells all the. increase, then B is entitled 
to one-half the increase and wool, and A 
must maintain his flock by purchases an- 
nually, and if he wishes to retain the ewe 
lambs in the flock, he must pay B for his 
one-half interest in them, and also pay 
him for their winter feed until they go in- 
to the main flock as breeding ewes.—[H. E, 
Wilson, Mitchell Co, N C. 





Cabbage Maggot—W. 1., Can: This is 
the larva of a small fly. The maggot usu- 
ally escapes notice in the crown or roots 
of the plants. When once infested the 
ground should not be used for such crops 


as cabbage, cauliflower, turnips and on- 
ions for a couple of years. Maggots in hot- 
beds can be killed by injecting bisulphide 


of carbon into the soil. Before planting, 
puddle the roots with sulphur and sprinkle 
the young plants with suiphur afterward. 
Kainit used as a fertilizer is said to kill 
the maggots in the ground. 





Artesian Wells on the Farm—C. M., Pa: 
About the ‘possibility of getting a flowing 
well upon farm, the only way to prove it 
is by trial. In all probability water can 
be reached and in abundance. Whether it 
will be a flowing well or require pumping 
will depend upon the water being under 
pressure or not. While flowing water 
would be a great advantage, the other con- 
tingency ought not to be a serious discour- 
agement, since pumping by wind or other 
power can row be done at moderate cost. 
If the wells of the neighborhood are sur- 
face wélls, dug in the old-time way, they 
give no indication of what may be pro- 
duced by drilling.—[Prof W. A. Buckhout, 
State College. 





Spray for Potatoes and Pickles—c. S., 
N Y: You will find comprehensive and de- 
tailed article on this topic in American 
Agriculturist, Mar 2. 
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Profits of Trucking 


around Norfolk and in New Jersey 
are largely obtained by the high 
percentage of 


Nitrate of Soda 
used in their fertilizers, which 


pushes the crops forward for an 
early market. GARDENERS should 


insist upon having a large proportion 
of Nitrate of Soda in all their fertilizers. 
Free pamphkets setting forth its proper 
application to crops, as well as a ist of 

can be had b 
Sohn A, Myers, 12-C 
York City. 
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POTASH 


No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply enough Potash and 
your profits will be large; without 
Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby."* 

Our books, telling about composition of 


fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are free 
to all farmers, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 
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sit SURE! A a its 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this im order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library 
containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already gone so! If you 
already have some books. add to them ad 
thereby increase your knowledge. 

are the largest publishers of 
rural books in the werld! And 
what we do noi public: we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Svine.Poul- 
try, Pet Stock, Dogs, Apiary, Beat- 
ing, Fishing. Shootirg, Architec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are bi 
practical men. many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Rrief Descriptive Cata- 
lorue (16 pages) will be sent 
ree of charge t 1 eeeirien Sor hese’ 
Our New, Larg e 
Wustrated Ca inlegue, it ages 
j nches, 50 Iliustrations, thoroughly indexed 
aut ore, and containing Detailed Descriptions of 
books on rural and home topics, sent for 
which only pays the postage. 


sure ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,N¥  CHICAGOILE: 
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Brooder House with Covered Inside Runs. 


W. J. NICHOLSON, CALIFORNIA. 

The brooder house I have used for the 
past five years accommodates nicely 150 
chicks until eight weeks old. It is 9x12 ft 
with shed roof, 3 ft high on lower side and 
7 ft on higher side. It allows 2 ft for al- 
ley, 2 ft for brooder and 5 fi for runs. The 
part used for the runs is double walled 1 





PARTITION BETWEEN THE RUNS. 


ft high. The remainder of the house is 
built of 1 in boards battened, which makes 
it sufficiently warm for this climate. 

In the lower side, which faces east, are 
three windows ix3 ft, also one window in 
each end, just above the double wall. There 
is a door at each end of alley. The six 
runs are separated by movable partitions 
and are also covered. In these respects it 
differs from other brooder houses I have 
seen. After using for two years I would 
not go back to open runs again. 

The partition is made of 1% in lath split 
lengthways. Two strips at a and bP project 
1 in and fit into mortises in the double wall. 
The opposite end drops between two cleats 
on the side of brooder. The cover is also 
made of split lath, except the outside and 
crosspieces, which are full width. The cov- 
er is hinged at a a to top of double wall 
and the other end rests o1 top of brooder. 
The sliding door in cover is for feeding 
and watering. 

At evening, while the chicks are in brood- 
er or in the middle of the day, while they 
are in outside runs, the covers are raised 
and hooked to the ceiling, the partitions 
are lifted out, throwing all the runs into 
one and are very easily cleaned. The ad- 
vantages are when the chicks are put into 





LATH COVER OVER RUNS. 


the runs they are there to stay. There is 
no flying over partitions, nor flying out of 
dcors opened when watering or feeding, 
as the slip doors can be opened just enough 
to put in anything desired, as trough, 
drinking fountain, etc. 


The Scratching Shed Pays. 


P. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY. 








For several years past I have not been 
able to persuade my hens to lay many eggs 
in the winter. Half of the hens have good, 
comfortable quarters at the house; the oth- 
ers rough it at the barn. A:. have been well 
fed, and particular pains has been taken 
with the house hens, but notwithstanding 
this, the barn hens produced nearly all the 
eggs. Last Noy the conditions were ideal 
for the production of eggs, but one or two 
was all we could get from about 40 hens. 
The latter part of the month we built a 
shed 10x16 ft, using old boards and cov- 
ering with tarred roofing pe per at a cost of 
$2.50. This represented the total cash out- 
lay for the building, as I built it myself. 

In this shed I put wheat and oats in the 
straw, and all grain fed was scattered in 
the straw and the hens were compelled to 
seratch for their food. The hot mess com- 
posed of scraps of fresh beer trimmed off 
by the butchers, which cost 40c per 100 Ibs, 
beets, turnips, etc, were boiled till tender 
ani while scalding hot thickened till crumb- 
ly with bran and corn meal. This was fed 
in troughs once a day. [In about five days 


POULTRY AND BEES 


there was an increase in the number of 
‘ces. This was at the beginning of a cold 
snap, but the eggs steadily increased until 
the number reached 23 per day, and the 
flock now averages about 18. The barn 
flock will average about two per day. At 
least one-third of the hens are from three 
to four years old. Under the circumstances 
I think the shed has paid well. 


Good Points of Silkies. 


W. A. SMITH, NEW YORK. 


é 








The Silky fowls are attractive and 
strange-looking birds. Their soft, silky, 
webless plumage is distinctly separate 
from other varieties of poultry and affords 
a different and novel feature for the fan- 
cier. They are very handsome and make 
nice pets. 

The birds are of rather square, compact 
Cochin build, the crest of the male run- 
ning back, while that of the female is 
globular. They have five toes, feather legs, 
rose comb, nearly round, having a lumpy 
appearance, in color a dark purple, ear 
lobes blue or purple, tinged with white. The 
skin is violet in color. The plumage is pure 
white and downy in appearance. [See il- 
lustration on Page 267.] The Silky fowl 
lays a small egg of pale buff color. They 
are quite rare in America, but are bred ex- 
tensively in England. 





A Fortune for Somebody. 


The prizes in our money-in-poultry con- 
test are worth striving for; $500 does not 
come in from every flock, but this is the 
amount which the sweepstakes prize win- 
ner may receive if he wins the specials 
in connection with American Agriculturist’s 
grand prize of $200 in gold. This amount 
will set anyone up in the poultry bus- 
iness if he or she wishes to make a spe- 
cialty of it, ray for a trip to Europe or help 
to lift the mortgage if there is one. There 
are four special prizes of $100 each in gold 
offered by the Am Cereal Co, I. 8S. Johnson 
& Co, George Ertel Co and Reliable Incu- 
bator and Brooder Co. These are added to 
the grand sweepstakes prize if it be won 
by a contestant who has used the goods 
made by these firms in accordance with the 
specifications madewn the offers printed on 
the third cover page of the money-in-poul- 
try recordebook. The prizes were published 
last spring in several isues of American 
Agriculturist. 

All contestants should study carefully the 
prize list and state under their entry in 
the record book what special or restricted 
prizes they are competing for. They must 
not fail to furnish satisfactory references 
in the form of vouchers, etc, as well as re- 
cordin their monthly summary the use of 
the specified articles. Of course the grand 
sweepstakes prize winner will do all this, 
but there are undoubtedly some who will 
not make their record as complete in this 
respect as it might be. It is none too early 
to begin thinking about finishing the rec- 
ord and making it as comprehensive as 
possible, 








A Living in Poultry—There are scores 
of peopie who are making a good, com- 
fortable living keeping 200 or 300 hens, pro- 
ducing eggs for market, raising the pullets 
each year and dressing and selling the 
cockerels. It does not require much capi- 
tal for a start, but one should have enough 
to get through the summer and fall in easy 
circumstances and take into consideration 
that 600 or 700 chickens will eat a good 
many dollars’ worth of grain while grow- 
ing. 


Bees in Cellars become very uneasy at 
the approach of spring. A successful N Y¥ 
beekeeper mekes his cellar as tight as pos- 
sible and lets in no fresh air. The cel- 
lar is well banked and the material is 
packed down close to the walls whenever 
it shows any tendency to settle away. The 
cellar is also deodorized by covering the 
floor with salt before the bees are put in. 





A Great Book About a Great 


~ ca Machine. 

6 new Cyphers Incubator Catalogue ‘is with. 
out exception the handsomest and meset commeien, 
book ever issued in the interest of the poultry in. 
dustry. It contains 224 pages (8x11 inches) with 
more than 200 new illustrations representing the 
highest art of the engraver; the cover is a sym. 
phony of delicate gray tints with just a dash of 
red, and the text is devoted to sensible, practical 
poultry talk which every poultry raiser ought to 
read. It is an extremely beautiful book and ag 

and practical as it's handsome. 

The Cyphers Incubator dur- 
ing the four years that it has 
been on the market, has gained 
@ popularity and achieved a 
success which is nothing less 
than phenomenal. And yet, its 
success is not hard to ex- 
plain, The American poultry- 
raisers recognized in the 
Cyphers the first incubator 

built on ascientific plan—a plan which 
follows nature’s method in the diffusion of heat 
and the retention of the moisture of theegg, and 
they have found by experience that it is the only 
incubator which successfully solved ‘‘the 
moisture question,” and “ventilation question,” 
—being a lutely self-regulating in regard to 
heat, moisture and ventilation. Without questicao 
these two great features: self-supplied moisture 
and self-ventilation, were the original discoveries 
of Mr. Cyphers, and were brought to a practical 





working success by him. 
The Eyphers ae puts out with every 
machine they sell one of the strongest guarantees 


we have ever seen on any machine of any kind. 
And the beauty of it is every poultryman in 
America can rest assured that it means exactly 
what it says. 

We know that every one of our readers will be 
interested in this magnificent catalogue. Send 


10 cents to tage, and ask for Book 51 
‘ Address Crph >. 


ae ers ——. Company, Way- 
land, N. Y., Boston, Mass., New Yor: ity, or 
Chicago, Illinois. , viglhe 








Brooder. We Pay the Freizh 
SURE HATCH 





Don’t Forget the Rame”’. | 


'Pineland: 


incubators 

and Brooders, ; 
built on 19 years’ experience. The | 
simplest and most sensitive regulator, 
most scientific method of ventilation. 
Highest Percentage of Hatches. 
Our catalogue explains why they are al- 
ways successful. Our Brooders are not 
excelled by any other brooder made. 
Well constructed, easily controlled, and 
have large capacity. Catalogue is free. 

@ Pineland incubator & Brooder Co. 9 

Box I Jamesburg, N. Jd. 
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INCUBATORS =: FARM 


must be simple in operation, 
“eure in results. That’s the 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR. 


anybody canrun ft, because it § 






“Punsitself. Send for our free FFs 


on oad ee tones 
t has in on 
pm bay It leo describes our 
Common Sense Folding 


t, . 
INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska, 








THERE [S NO 
win NQUBATOR 


here. 
k 1. 6c aes 
work so well. Send stamps 
for new 154p. book, printed in 5 lan describing our Sue 
cessful Inenbators and Bresdeges They denrve thelr need 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 104, Des Moines, lowa. 





200-Egg Incubator 
for 312.00 


aPerfect in construction and 


action. _ Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, ill. 


SHOEMAKER’ POULTRY 
BOOK on 
and. Aimanac for 1901 160 pages, over 
1 illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, 
Poultry Houses, ete. How to raise chickens success- 
fully, their care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams 
with full descriptions of Poultry houses, All 
about Incubators, Brooders and thoroughbred 


Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
GC. C, SHOEMAKER, Box 104, Freeport, IIL 























SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


Prairie State lacubator Co., 
Homer City, Pa. 
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Farmers and Thoroughbred Poultry. 


J. H. SLEDD, VIRGINIA, 

To introduce standard bred poultry among 
the farmers, especially®of the south, is a 
more difficult task than many would sup- 
pose. There are reasons for this which are 
in many instances well grounded. That a 
neighbor ordered fine stock and was fleeced 
is often heard. This is in a few instances 
true, for the poultry business has unscru- 
pulous men engaged in it, as has every 
other. More often the neighbor is to blame. 
He has perhaps given his fowls after pur- 
chase no care, and of course has not suc- 
ceeded. Or he may have turned a fine cock 
among dung-hill fowls and then claimed the 
progeny as thoroughbreds, thus despoiling 
his neighbor. 

Then, too, the boomer who ciaims the 
earth in his advertisements is very greatly 
in the way of the successful introduction 
of fine poultry among farmers. The farm- 
er knows that a heavy milker is not a but- 
ter cow, nor will the small breeds whose 
use is for the dairy suit htm for beef, and he 
cannot realize how one strain or breed of 
fowls can possess every known good qual- 
ity, but when he sees the persistent ad- 
vertising of the fact he finally seeks the 
strain of mortgage lifters and is deceived, 
consequently disgusted, and throws up the 
whole job. No one breed can or does pos- 
sess all the good qualities in combination. 
Let the farmer make choice of the breed 
that best pleases his fancy, study its char- 
acteristics and bring it to its highest state 
of perfection. Give it as comfortable quar- 
ters as his other stock and as close atten- 
tion and he will find it profitable to keep 
thoroughbred poultry. 


— 


Pin Feathers. 








The Poultry Doctor—N Y subscriber: 
Your fowls which staggered about, drooped 
and died in two or three days probably 
had cholera from eating moldy grain or 
drinking stagnant water, such as stands 


in barn yards or collects at sink drains. W. 


i Fe BI Fowls which have sore eyes 
and the eyelids grow together have the 
roup. Give two 1 gr quinine pills daily 


and bathe the head with Arabian balsam. 


G. L. V., Ill: Late hatched chickens are 
liable to take cold with the change from 
warm to cold weather and will have a 


watery discharge from the nose, which, if 
neglected, gets thicker and clogs up the 
nose. If taken in time a few doses of aco- 
nite in the drinking water will help them. 
Put 10 drops tincture of aconite to 1 qt 
water for three days. Wet a cloth with 
camphorated oil and wipe the nostrils and 
face. 


Pip—J. W. McL., Md: Your chicks which 
have a hard scale on the end of their 
tongues have pip. The common treatment 
of tearing off this dry epithelium before it 
has entirely separated by the natural pro- 
cess is cruel and injurious and even leads 
to the death of the bird. Moisten the 
tongue frequently with equat parts of gly- 
cerine and water. In case there is redness 
of the membrane or if the epithelium is be- 
ginning to separate or a deposit has formed, 
add 20 grs chlorate of potash to each ounce 
of this mixture. Another good remedy is 
to dissolve 15 grs boric acid in 1 oz water. 
Both of these solutions are harmless, and 
should be applied freely and frequently. Do 
not try to remove the horny part until it 
separates freely from the sensitive tissues. 


A Scratching Shed House—In building a 
poultry house always provide a scratching 
shed in connection with the main building. 
This should have as many windows as pos- 
sible, since the fowls will need sunshine 
during the winter when doors must be kept 
closed. Protect these windows on the in- 
eide with coarse screens. Let the front 
have a hood, so that the doors may be left 
open until late autumn. The floors should 


be covered with dry sand. With plenty of 
grain so mixed with chaff or cut straw that 
not 


it is too easily found, and a sunny 








WINTER POULTRY 


gand bath always in readiness, it would 
be an ungrateful hen that refused to fur- 
nish eggs even during the coldest of winter 
weather.—[L. M. Annable, Davidson Co, 
Tenn. 





Garbage for Hens—B. W., NJ: Garbage 
from village or city swill will do to feed 
once a day to hens, if it is well cooked 
and mixed with ground feed of some kind. 
As long as your hens thrive on this feed 
and remain in good health there {s no ob- 
jection to feeding it. 

Feeds Heavy and Often—One of the most 
successful N J poultry keepers is CG. A. 
Durling, manager of the Pleasant View 
poultry farm of 100 acres. He says that 
outside of Games, Cochins and _ similar 
breeds he does not care much what the 
breeds are, as he can get about as good 
results with one breed as another. The 
hens are fed frequently, at least six times @ 
day. At daylight they get a light feed of 
grain in the litter; after breakfast another 
and heavier feed; at 11 o’clock all they ‘will 
eat of green cut bone in winter and in sum- 
mer green food of some _ sort; at 1 
o’clock a light feed of grain and three hours 
before night a mash. Three trips are made 
to give this and a fourth to gather up the 
eggs and what food is left. Corn consti- 
tutes the principal part of the grain. 
Wheat, buckwheat, barley and oats are 
ranked next in order. This system brings 
lots of eggs and Mr Durling and one man 
do all the work. In all there are 48 build- 
ings on the place. 








GAMSON 


Wind Mill 


has made the most phenomenal 

record ever known to a machine 
of this kind. It bears the un- 
qualified endorsement of every 
man who has seen or used if, 
This is due to its many super- 
ior qualities. The 


Wonderful 
Double Gear. 


Detachable Boxes—easily re- 
laced at any time. Long 
s—no overhanging 
torsion. Great 
strength, great power and 
ability to stand the severest 
storms. Don’t buy a wind 
mill until you send for and 
read our Samson catalog and 
Art Book. Mailed free. 
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INCUBATORS 


are made in many sizes to meet 

every want. Reliable,simple, 

ote .. Circular 
talogue 6 cents. 


on ERTEL CO.. Quincy, Tl. 


TO LAST TEN YEARS" 


without repairs. We warrant our 
Cyphers Incubaters to do that and 
guarantee them as follows—to require nosup 
plied moisturé; to be self-ventilating and reg. 
ulating ; to operate with less oil and expense; 
to be fire proof ;, easiest tooperate ; to produce 
stronger chicks; to out-hatch any other mae 
chine or money refunded. Circulars and prices 
free. 192 page book, ‘Profitable Poultry 
A Keeping.’ 200 new illustrations for 10¢ atamps. 
S Ask for book 51, Address nearest office. 


Cyphers Inch. Co., Bosien, Mass., Wayland, W. ¥., Chicago, Ills. 
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You Want the Best. 


10WA HOT 
AIR INCUBATORS 


Give best resuits, Simple 
to operate. They are round 
like a hen’s nest. Will run 
themselves. Get our new 
Catalogue, it is free. 


Iowa Incubator Co., 
Box A-163. Des Moines, Ia 








is best because olaplest 5 in construction 

)} and in operation atches every hatche 
able egg. _ Positive directions and no 
moisture. Perfect hatchers. 60-egg size, 
$6- Illustrated catalogue /ree. 


_~ STA RB INCUBATS 
52 chem Set eet, Bound ped NL 


New York Office, 38 Vesey St. 


MISTAKES 


y You ee no mistake in Steyr. 


Paige incubarr, 














ge ¥. 4 ne 

us for it, Sons title mate Too font poe 

sole makers of Simplicity AS 
llustrated catalog and *‘Poultry Helps,’? 

COLUMBIA [a INCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Delaware City. Del. 


INCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 
Practically perfect. Satisfaction or no pay. Sue- 
cessful result of 25 years’ experience. Prices $7 up. 


Address THE W. T. FALCONER MFG, CO., 
Sta. J, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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DOES IT HATCH ? 
That is the becinning and the end of the incubator 
problen, This Bantam Hatcher 
—— ——e nates 4 ene As (eee 
notunusa! 
FREE TRIAL, Send do for Cat . 


4c for Catalog | SESE 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. ii / 













Make 100% more. You want 


Wilson's New Green Bone Shell Cutter 
¥ Send for circular and testimonials. 
¥ WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., EASTON, PA. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Days Trial on 
NONE-SUCH ooh Denti 
=< regulating. Automatic eg; 
+A a ventilation. ae 




















she lays she takes 


Y TIME her lice cure. It’s 


Bey allinthe 

a ne VARSRATION NEAT EBC, Hae 
; Agents make Money selling ——" Ask cia for it, or 
é write direct. Nethaway & Hanson, Dept. @ Wahoo, Neb. 








BSLAIRSVILLE INCUBATORS 
wpe 4 Homer City, have been imitated 


at y many but equaled by none, They are 
to 


scientifically constru » Simple, safe, easy 
operate and efficient. "Catalogue 
The Blairsville mnqubatee 
103 Lane St., = = Biairsville, Pa. 


$5,000 os FREES 


wwe oe 
song Se, 


+ | the same old 

— when our 

w plan beats 

DO! ¢ cotatae S0b coe ok . 8 ,000 in use. 


a, and nd 250. Lice Forman FREE if oe oan te tad 
Natural Hen Incubator Co., 15 126, Columbus, Ni 


INCUBATORS FROM $5.00 UP. 
F\BROODERS FROM $3.80 UP. 


Fully Warranted, ed, Free Catalog, 
L. A. BANTA, Ligonier,tnd. 
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lice by cimply sprinkling on roosts tor poultry ; on bedding 


LEE’S LICE KILLER Kills all mites and ing 
for hogs. Big samp!e free. Gew. H. Lee Co,, Omaha, Neb, 





Best and Cheapest. 
address G. S. Singer, 


caraingion ° o. 

















— Out of your poultry we mean. 





If not, there is some’ vic didn’t 
We have a book called the 20th cEWTuRy sOULTRY BO BOOK which helps ; 
ry ple right and then keeps them 

about the altry people rg Ineubators and Seostont-adel all over Bb world. | 
for 10e. Order st once. Reliable lacubater and Brooder Ce.,Box Bo} 





Quincy 
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Terms. 
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RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
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OUR GUARANTEE—We sitively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
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The enterprise of the Canadian govern- 
ment in building up the Dominion’s export 
trade in farm products affords a hint of 
what might be done on this side the boun- 
dary line. Under the supervision and en- 
couragement of that government, Canadian 
exports of butter and cheese have been 
greatly increased? due partly to. better 
steamship facilities, up-to-date methods of 
refrigeration, etc. Sentiment might say 
that England would rather buy Canadian 
products than those sent out by Brother 
Jonathan. But such is not the case. Eng- 
land, the great consuming market of the 
world, buys where she can most advantage- 
ously do so, price and quality considered, 
often with the accent on the last named. 
We are no doubt getting our share of the 
foreign trade in meat products, grain, ap- 
ples, ete, but are lagging in dairy products. 
It is to be hoped that the thorough in- 
quiry made recently by the department of 
agriculture into needed improvements in 
this service will be followed by greatly ex- 
tended exparts. 


ee 


“Farmers are too slow—they won’t take 
hold of American Agriculturist’s sugar beet 
growers’ contest as they ought to,” writes 
a good friend. He is mistaken. Farmers 
are already entering the lists for the con- 
test so numerously that it is bound to be 
a big success. The fact is, the twentieth 
century spirit animates our farmers more 
than outsiders imagine. Lots of farmers 
feel that this whole beet sugar proposition 
ean be put right on its feet in a single 
year, if we all pull together, instead of 
puttering along with it in a small way as 
heretofore. This is true, too. The agricul- 
tural part is the only thing that remains 








EDITORIAL 


to be worked out perfectly in this " new 
industry. Let’s demonstrate this phase of 
it all over the United States this year— 
on a wholesale scale. 


The Question of Crop Area. 


It it not too early to begin making plans 
for crop acreage for the coming season. 
While local ccnditions will largely control 
in this matter, perhaps not less forceful is 
the course of prices. In the winter wheat 
territory the division of fields has long 
since been settled, and autumn sown grain 
is awaiting the touch of March sunshine to 
tring it out. As for spring sown crops, 
conditions as a whole are favorable to the 
usual liberal area. Our latest splendid corn 
crop in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and fur- 
ther west has not proved at all burdensome, 
country reserves are being whittled down 
rapidly and the demand has been continu- 
cusly good from the moment corn was 
husked until now. In theminor cereals, oats, 
rye, barley, buckwheat, etc, the consump- 
tive demand is normal and usual acreage 
probable. 








In wheat much will depend upon 
the condition in which the autumn 
sown grain emerges from its win- 


ter slumber. Should the next six weeks, 
this forming the critical period, bring se- 
vere climatic changes to fields unprotected 
by snow, with practical assurance of se- 
rious damage, the effect upon values will 
be to push them upward; this in turn will 
unquestionably stimulate spring wheat 
seeding. But a favorable winter and the 
realization of a liberal area under autumn 
sown grain will serve to restrict the area 
devoted to this crop. Potato prices are 
rather low this winter, but this is such a 
staple crop it is improbable the area will 
be materially reduced. A liberal acreage 
of onions is probable, stimulated by pres- 
ent high prices. In determining the ques- 
tion of crop area, farmers must enlarge 
their horizon and study the situation in all 
its bearings. 
a 
Protection against hail storms has ap- 
parently been solved by vineyardists in 
the south of France. During the past two 
years they have been experimenting in 
breaking up hail storms by shooting at 
the clouds with cannon. While some are 
skeptical, saying that the storms would 
not have occurred if the cammon had not 
been fired, the general testimony of both 
practical and scientific men is in favor of 
the practice. The whole subject was fully 
canvassed at a recent convention of those 
who had experimented with the method 
and the opinion was well nigh unanimous 
in favor of the proposition. The theory is 
that the concussion caused by firing the 
cannon breaks up the storm clouds, af- 
ter the method successfully practiced in 
some western places of shooting cyclones, 
just as water spouts are cut down at sea 
by being fired upon. This subject is one 
that the United States department of agri- 
culture should have been following close- 
ly from its inception. It is said that the 
most effective farm of cannon used by the 
French orchardists is one that makes no 
noise, acetyline gas being the explosive, 
and the gun being discharged at the proper 
moment by the vineyardist pressing a but- 
ton which opens the electric circuit that 
discharges the cannon. Hail storms do 
enormous damage all over the world, par- 
ticularly in certain parts of the United 
States, to tobacco and other’ valuabic 
crops. If we can insure against hail by 
having a set of cannon capable of being 
touched off by pressing a button when hail 
threatens, the scheme is so cheap and feas- 
ible that it is°at least worthy of careful 
trial. 
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Creamery patrons generally now under- 
stand that 100 Ibs butter fat delivered by 
them will make over 190 lbs butter, but 
they do not all know what becomes of the 
extra amount and why they do not get 
paid for it. 
operative creamery 


On the ather hand some co- 
managers object to 
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CULTURIST. Every department a 

well filled with timely matter prepared : 

by specialists; records of — es 
by practical farmers engaged in producing 
Staple crops and dairy products; timely 
articles on stock feeding, poultry raising, § ie 
s care of soil, etc. As previously announced, % 
horticulture will be given unusual space % 
“i and consideration, in this and succeeding & 
% issues. Among the good things in store “ 
% for our readers are articles exceedingly » 
: helpful to commercial orchardists ane all 2 
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3% With its activities immediately before us ;? 


a when and how to spray; best rood 
% for insecticides and fungicides; the San & 
a Jose scale; diseases of peaches; the fe 
®% pruning of fruit trees ; outlook for apple 
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# and practice ; the apiary, etc. 
The careful study of this magazine will 
5 well repay every one of our subscribers. 








showing in their monthly statements the 
amount of overrun or churn gain for reasons 
best known to themselves, but really because 
they-do not know how to figure it quick- 
ly and accurately. This whole matter of 
the relation of butter fat to butter is fully 
and clearly set forth by an eminent dairy 
authority in an article elsewhere in this 
issue of American Agriculturist, which is 
worth careful perusal and study by all 
creamery patrons, managers and farmers. 

The profit of raising corn even in the 
most favored localities of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, ete, depends largely up- 
on the quality of the seed. Seed that will 
not grow well, seed low in vitality or seed 
not true to type will result in disappoint- 
ment. The greatest care should be taken 
ir. the selection of seed corn. Some valu- 
able hints are given in another column by 
A. D. Shamel of the Illinois experiment 
station. That station has probably done 
more experimental work with our great 
cereal crop than any other, and suggestions 
from its staff are always worth consider- 
ing. 
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The larger use of leguminous forage 
crops is a significant tendency of agricul- 
ture of to-day. The testimony of scien- 
tists and working farmers is favorable to 
the increased employment in the dairy and 
on the farm of cowpeas, crimson clover, 
alfalfa, oats and peas, etc. The exhaus- 
tive articles on this subject by Prof Voor- 
hees of New Jersey, concluded in this num- 
ber of American Agriculturist, are worth 
careful study and application. 

Great interest is being taken in Canada 
in the subject of rural free mail delivery, 
owing to the success which has followed its 
establishment in this country.. Parliament 
is interested in the matter and promises 
to give it early consideration, with a good 
prospect of starting a few experimental 
routes. 

— er 

After some unexpected delay the index of 
American Agriculturist for last volume is 
now being mailed to. all subscribers who 
ask for it. 





Cement for Slate Roofs—G. E. D.: A 
good and inexpensive cement for leaky 
roofs may be made by melting 4 lbs rosin, 
1 pt linseed ofl and 2 oz réd lead; then 
stir in fine sand until the proper consist- 
ency is secured, and apply warm. It soon 
becomes hard and yet retains considerable 
elasticity, is durable and waterproof. 








Increasing. Interest in Canned Goods. 





Packers and middlemen holding stocks of 
canned goods are favored with more inquiry 
and liberal sales. The prices which have 
prevailed for most of the winter are gen- 
erally considered low, particularly in to- 
matoes, and jobbers anticipate more or less 
activity during the months to come. As 
noted in our columns recently, the tomato 
pack of 700 was nearly 1,600,000 cases (2 doz 
eans each) short of preceding year, and 
holders are unusually firm in their views. 
The devastations of the pea fly last year 
and the resultant damage to this crop 
make the pea situation one of the most 
interesting in the entire list. 

At eastern trade centers stocks of strict- 
ly prime canned peas are reported much 
reduced, although there are ample offer- 
ings of fair to good sorts and prices cover 
a wide range. The serious loss in the pea 
fields last year, particularly in the Dela- 
ware peninsula, makes the future of this 


crop especially uncertain and enlists the 
interests of all engaged in our ar- 
ticle, published in American Agri- 


culturist Feb 9, on methods of battling 
this pest. The pea fly ravages and its ef- 
fect upon the canned goods industry was 
the subject of special consideration at last 
week’s important meeting of the various 
canners’ assns at Rochester, N Y. 


rT 


Apple Stocks Decreasing Rapidly. 

The good healthy apple trade in all im- 
portant fruit growing sections has result- 
ed in rapid diminution of stocks. The mid- 
edle of Feb finds only a small proportion of 
the latest apple crop still in first hands 
and available for market. I.: a few impor- 
tant apple growing counties, such as Nia- 
gara and neighboring territory in western 
N Y, and here and there in Mich and the 
southwest, farmers and country dealers 
still hold moderate stocks. But following 
an investigation American Agriculturist has 
recently conducted, this fact seems to be 
the exception rather than the rule. As for 
quality, apples have kept usually well 
through the winter, especially if in cold 
storage houses. Some of our reports indi- 
cate that cellared apples have kept poorly; 
this noticeable in portions of N Y, O, Vt, 
etc; in Mist named some _ eomplaint of 
Greenings decaying badly. 

As noted in our columns from time to 
time, the price tendency in apples in the 
country has been upward, particularly since 
Dec 1. Compared with that date country 
prices in many instances show an advance 
of 25@50c per bbl, and not infrequently 
more than that improvement. In north- 
ern O good apples are salable in the coun- 
try at $2@2.25 per bbl; in portions of Mo, 
Mich, etc, even more. Stocks in the apple 


counties of Me are very much _ reduced, 
present prices to growers $2@2.25 per bbl 
compared with $1.50@1.75 at opening of 
winter. Apples are high in Vt, N H and 
Mass, also the Hudson valley. Further 
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west in the Empire state, where the crop 
was heavy, stocks are keeping well and 
moving rapidly into distribution. Country 
prices in Monroe Co are $2@2.25 per bbi f 
o b cars; in Orleans Co, $1.50@2.40; in Nia- 
gara, sound merchantable stock quotable 
around $2; in Orange Co, common lots are 
$1.25@1.50. 

The export trade in American and Ca- 
nadian apples continues liberal, but with- 
out special change in the situation so ful- 
ly described in our columns recently. Most 
of the fruit is going to the English mar- 
kets, but the continent has much of prom- 
ise. A recent official report of the U §S 
consul at Ccburg, Germany, says that dis- 
trict ought to form a good outlet for choice 
American fruits, either dried, canned or 
fresh. He believes fairer and easier in- 
spection of fruits at the frontier is some- 
thing of the near future and says that 
many varieties of apples, such as Pound 
Sweets, Baldwins, etc, which are to be found 
all over N E and N Y, are never seen in 
that market. For exporting, he suggests 
that the core ends of the apples be sprayed 
with a 2% solution of peroxide of hydro- 
gen, the fruit then carefully dried and 
wrapped in soft paper, with a printed label 
showing how the apple has been treated. In 
shipping, geod clean crates or _ barrels 
should be used. 

es 

Cattle Exports $3,000,000 Monthly— 
This vast figure represents the business of 
the past seven months, and shows a grat- 
ifying gain over a year ago. Butter exports 


are only moderate, cheese movement in- 
creasing. The exports of live animals and 


provisions are in detail as follows, the total 
values, including live cattle, numbering 32,- 
077 head in Jan, compared with 22,660 one 
year ago: 

EXFORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS. 






o——January——-, 7 mos ended Jan 31 
1901 1900 1901 1900 
Butter, lbs, 2,398,141 361,960 11,941,018 14,842,561 
total’ value, $390,037 $67,227 . $2,087,961 $2,506,606 
av value, 16.2¢ 18.5¢ 17.4c l7c 
Cheese, lbs, 1,324,526 1,358,206 26,840,399 21,289,460 
total value, $132,986 $152,091 $2,732,886 2,154,132 
av_ value, 9, IL ig 10.1e 10. 1c 
Beef, fresh, Ibs, 25,966,585 19,473,% 191,627,669 197,520,228 
total value, $1,822,404 $17,412,213 $17,154,723 
av_ value, 9.3¢ 9c ic 
Beef, canned, lbs, 6,243,411 33,115,592 39,098,814 
total value, $586, 82 $3,320,347 $3 851 
Beef, salted, lbs, 3,135,119 33,569,223 7% 
total value, $183,993 $1,929,813 
Tallow, Ibs, 6,283,312 53,419,065 
Bacon, lbs, 35,664,085 277,704,931 
Ham, Ibs 12,693,840. 115,247,609 
Pork, lbs 10,231,954 94,512,935 
Lard, lbs 51,353,844 339,465,549 
total value, $3,191,552 $24,830,777 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 768, 91,926,848 
total value, 75 $6,647 343 





Oleomargarine, Ibs, 2,410,331 4S 
total value, $35,477 25,366 $237,981 $236, 
ag’reg’te value, $18,634,738 $13,562,937 $123,915,546 $114,520,900 





The Movement of Potatoes from coun- 
try districts is free, but market poorly sup- 
ported. Stocks in hands of growers in 
such heavy producing states as N Y, Me, 
Mich, Wis, etc, are fairly liberal for time 
of year, particularly where the crop was 
heavy last fall. The tubers are keeping 
well in the main, but some complaint of 
rot in the west. Prices are nearly steady 
compared with recent past but somewhat 
lower than early in the winter, owing to a 
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manifest disposition on the part of holders 
to push stocks. Further particulars will 
appear in our columns neat week reflecting 
the conditions. here indicated. 
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Good Movement of Grain—The “bears” 
in the grain trade say exports are poor; 
the official figures show they are liberal 
and. encouraging. The foreigr movement 
has often been greater, yet present clear- 
ances are cutting into available stocks 
rapidly. Details follow: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


o——-January-—-, 7 mos ended Jan 3] 
1901 1900 1901 1900 
Wheat, bu, 12,605,016 6,555,694 66,664,846 63,386,281 
total value, $8,956,021 $4,384,503 $48,357,810 $45,964, 
av value, Tle 66.8¢ 72, 72. 
Wheat, flour, bbls, 1,429,599 1,425,576 10,450,045 430, 
total value, $5,289,123 $5,096,449 38,883,720 $38,174,947 
Corn, bu, 19,090,147 15,479,655 114,845,218 129,827,926 
total value, $8,457,019 $6,008,527 $52,607,173 $51,085,824 
av value, 14. le 39.5¢ 45.7¢ 39.3¢ 
Corn -megl,, .bbls, 102,802 74,838 540,082 595,545 
total value, 234,742 171,826 $1,238,918 $1,345,221 
Oats, bu, 2,125,695 1,654,180 20,926,279 29,711,574 
total value, $680,215 5, $ 359 35 $8,938,282 
Oatmeal, lbs, 8,408,898 4,364,979 59,287,289 39,966,673 
total value, $210:600 $110,026 $1,523,558 $937 ,267 
Rye, bu, 82,951 244,963 970,885 1,508,000 
total value, 44.395 $147,644 $556,583 $915,333 
Barley, bu, 628,184 2,251,180 5,160, 18,163,018 
total value, $285,863 $1,068,080 $2,353,615 $8,619,982 
T’tl breadstuffs, $24,138,008 $17,543,036 $151,885,727 $156, 011,522 
The Firmness in Onions at the high 


prices ruling, as noted in our market col- 
umns from week to week, seems to be due 
to sharp decrease in city st6écks. Country 
holdings are moderate, but being pushed 
out rapidly at present good prices. In N Y¥ 
and Boston supplies are oniy fair and much 
of the stock inferior in quality,. this result- 
ing in ready sale for fcy !ots at firm prices. 
Stocks are very much reduced in western 
Mass and Ct, while N Y onion sections still 
hold fair quantities. Northern and cen- 
tral O are shipping freely to the east with 
recent transactions at 80c@$l per bu f.o 
b cars. ’ 


Good Apples in Central New York— 
Stocks of apples in farmers’ hands small, 
but few have gone from the two cold stor- 
age plants in Orleans Co, 30,000 bbls being 
in the two. About 100,000 bbls were placed 
in common storage at Albion, Kendall, 
Carlton, Kent and Waterport stations. In- 
quiry to-day makes me think that not 
more than 25% has gone from the above- 
named houses. Apples are moving freely 
with No 2 at $1.25 per bbl an . No 1 at $2.10@ 
2.40.—[Cor. 


City Youth as a Farmer—S. R., 21, hates 
the city, was delighted with life and work 
at the Hirsch agricultural school in Wood- 
bine, N J, and asks us to advise him about 
farming. . man of this age and tempera- 
ment, with a burning desire for country 
life, should take a course in some agri col 
and decide while there what particular 
branch of agriculture he will choose for his 
life’s work. Then hire out for a year to 
someone who is successful in that line. 
Two years of such work and study will 
enable you to finally settle down to farm- 
ing in some locality that is most likely 
to enable your operations to be success- 
ful. Prof J. W. Pincus can best advise you 
about Woodbine, N J, as a location. 











Buggy ‘Announcement Extrao 


The Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Co. of Kalamazoo, Michigan, have 
adopted the plan of sending their vehicles anywhere, on 10 days free trial. 
They sell direct to consumers at wholesale prices and allow you to take the 
vehicle from the depot, hitch up to it, try the springs, running qualities, see 
the trimmings, finish and style be - 

“a cat in the bag, sight unseen.’”” They know the quality of their goo 
are willing to let them sell on their merits. Write for free catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS GCO., 
Box 50 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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IF ANY COMPANY 


offers ro wire fence cheaper than PAGE fence is 
Sold, it will have to be a cheaper fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Earth Auger, 
Sample at 
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\ Fencing Machines, 3 Size 

end for free catalog. Eureka Fence Mfg Co 
Wire at cost. Box G Richmond, Ind. 
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will make no if they see our agent or write us di- 
rect bef aking otner arrangements. Send for new 
rect before making other strane FROST WIRE 
FENCE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Eastern New York Horticulture. 





The fifth annual meeting of the eastern 
N Y horticultural society was held in the 
exhibition hall of the American Institute, 
N Y city, Feb 13 and 14, Pres James 
Wood in the chair. The attendance was 
fully as large and animated as at any 
previous session. After the reading of the 
secretary’s report, and the appointment of 
the various committees, the reports of the 
standing committees were read by their 
respective chairmen. Pres James Wood’s 
annual address was largely devoted to an 
historical and descriptive sketch of the 
remarkable collection of seedling apples 
exhibited by Stephen W. Underhill of Cro- 
ton Point on the Hudson. All were from 
Newtown Pippin stock, some of them nat- 
ural seedlings, and others crosses produced 
by systematic pollination with other varie- 
ties. No such a number of highly promising 
new varieties of apples has been produced 
in many years. A fuller and more detailed 
account of them will be given in a future 
issue. 

The report of the committee on legisla- 
tion naturally brought out a good deal of 
animated discussion. The motion by W. 
PD. Barnes to ask the legislature for a suf- 
ficient appropriation to provide adequate 
inspection of nursery stock was lost. Then 
T. E. Cross moved that this society recom- 
mend the passage of a law requiring com- 
pulsory fumigation of all nursery stock, 
ornamental and otherwise, before offering 
the same for sale, in addition to inspection. 
This motion prevailed, which closed the dis- 
cussions on this very delicate subject. 

Prof John Craig of Cornell gave a highly 
interesting lecture on orcharding. As the 
most important problems which are facing 


growers he mentioned pruning, spraying 
and cultivating. Most orchardists prune 
too heavily, at long intervals, and do it 


with more vigor than good judgment; in 
consequence of this the tree is thrown out 
of balance. In spraying, growers used to 
go to the exper stations; now, if we want 
to learn how to spray, we go to the grower. 
Is it desirable to spray when the tree is in 
full bloom? Some think it a good time, 
others think it positively dangerous. Cor- 
nell and Geneva experiments point to the 
fact that there is no danger to the crop, 
but our friends, the bees, are injured. The 
most important question, perhaps, is the 
tillage question. Now, since tillage has 
become general, some other questions have 
sprung up. What is its effect on the fruit? 
Buyers say they would rather buy sod 
orchard than tilled orchard fruit, and there 
is some evidence that would support the 
view. There is a medium between these 
extremes, and this is to cultivate part of 
the season, and use cover crops the Iatter 
part. In dry seasons cultivate longer than 
in wet ones. 

Eixtracts from some of the other addresses 
will be given in forthcoming numbers. 
Among the principal speakers were Prof F. 
A. Waugh, Vt exper sta; Prof F. A. Sirrine, 
Geneva exper sta; Prof G. H. Powell, Md@ 
exper sta; Prof F. C. Stewart, Cornell exper 
sta; Dr E. P. Felt, N Y¥ state entomologist; 
Prof F. W. Card, RI exper sta, and others. 
The question box formed a prominent fea- 
ture at each session and elicited a large 
amount of valuable, practical information. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted in the unanimous vote for 
George T. Powell, Briar Cliff Manor, West- 
chester Co, as president; W. F. Tabor, 
Poughkeepsie, vice-president; Charles 
Royce, Rhinecliff, Dutchess Co, secretary- 
treasurer. 

In connection with this meeting was held 
an exhibition of unusual excellence, for 
this time of the year. The principal honors 
in the fruit department were carried off by 
Fliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y, and 
W. S. Teator,-Upper Red Hook, N Y; spe- 
cial mention being made of the Newtown 
Pippin seedlings from S. W. Underhill, the 
collection of seedling Lady apples by Le 
Grange M. Smith, Nyack, N Y, and the dis- 
play of a hybrid pear, a cross between Bart- 
lett and Winter Nelis, by H. M. Hartshorn, 
Malden, Mass. In vegetables, Dean Ferris, 
Peekskill, N Y; Dr Walter Van Fleet, Little 
Silver, N J, and John G. McNicoll, Long 
Isiand, were the most prominent prize tak- 
Among the plants and flowers, first 
prizes were awarded to H. A. Siebrecht & 
Sons, New Rochelle, N Y; Lager & Hurrell, 
Summit, N J; C. W. Ward, Queens, N Y, 
and others. 

The selection of the place for holding the 
next annual meeting was left with the exec- 
-utive committee, but the general opinion of 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


the members was that, for the best inter- 
ests of the society, the annual meetings 
should be held in N Y city, while summer 
field meetings should be arranged for in 
different sections of the territory. 


ne 


Canners’ and Machinists’ Big Meeting. 


The annual convention of the Atlantic 
state packers’ assn and the canning ma- 
chinery and supplies assn held in Rochester, 
N Y, last week was a most noteworthy af- 
fair. While the name indicates an organi- 
zation local to eastern U §, it is, in fact, 
of national scope, Cal canners and packers 
joining hands with Me, and Can talked 
with Tex and the south. About 1000 dele- 
gates were present and the hotel head- 
quarters was temporarily converted into 
one great bazaar. Decorations were pro- 
fuse, parlors and private rooms were 
packed with the men who handle the farm- 
ers’ products, each discussing the good or 
bad qualities of this variety of tomato, that 
breed of sweet corn, or that particular pea, 
bean or beet. The seedsmen, label men, 
can men, box men, machinery men all had 
their wares on exhibition. In machinery 
hall the latest and most improved machin- 
ery used in the cannery was running full 
blast. It was a big fair, and an eye-opener 
to many a timid farmer who mustered up 
his courage to take a peek at the fellows 
who make a business of canning their 
fruits and vegetables, 

These men are important factors in the 
agricultural development of this country. 
They stick close together and profit by a 
free exchange of ideas at such gatherings, 
yet they combine business with pleasure. 
The machinery assn entertained the guests 
one evening. F. D. Cobb, Louis Michel, 
Thomas Cranwell and Messrs Vilos, John- 
son, French, Jones, Wise, Wurtz and Van 
Leer spoke, The American tin plate com- 
pany entertained the members one night 
at a banauet at the Eureka club; while the 
Rochester entertainment committee capped 
the climax with a genuine Rhode Island 
ciambake. 

The general addresses were delivered by 
Profs Prescott and Underwood of the Bos- 
ton polytechnic institute on the sowing of 
peas, and by Prof W. G. Johnson, of the 
editorial staff of American Agriculturist 
weeklies, on the green fly and its ravages. 
Prof Johnson was requested to deliver his 
address a second time at the clambake. 

The newly elected officers of the Atlan- 
tic states packers’ assn are as follows: Pres, 
F. F. Hubbard, N Y; vice-pres, R. P. Scott, 
Md, W. N. Stevens, N J, L. A. Sears, O, 
H. L, Foreham, Me, S. F. Sherman, N Y, 
E. Greenebaum, Del, and D. E. Winebren- 
ner, Pa; sec-treas, H. P. Cannon, Del; ex- 
ecutive committee, Messrs Ross, Md, Reis, 
Del, and Webb, N Y. 

The canning machinery and supplies assn 
elected the following officers: Pres, W. R. 
Roach, N Y; first vice-pres, C. B. Coe, 
Mich; second vice-pres, Thomas Wilkins, 
Pa; sec-treas, J. T. Staff, Ind. The next 
convention will probably be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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Hartford, Washington Co, Feb 19—Stock 
is wintering well. The cold weather calls 
for fodder and fuel. Not many moving po- 
tatces; price 50c at local markets. Hay in 
Good demand at Glens Falls at $14 to 15. 
Baled hay retails at 1c per Ib. 





Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Feb 20— 
Farmers._are getting up their summer’s 
weed. Stock is wintering well. Water in 


vells is getting low and a farmer who has 
spring: brooks on his farm is fortunate. F. 
D. Mosher is setting hens for early broilers. 
He has also bought a bone cutter. Jay Hill 
has some very fine specimens of the Buff 
Plymouth Rock. 

Bills of Interest to Farmers—Farmers 
invaded Albany last week to argue in favor 
of the Coughtry bill, which seeks to pro- 
hibit all hostile anti-peddling ordinances of 
villages or cities so far as they affect the 
selling of farm products by farmers. This 
bill, while it was introduced at the instance 
of Albany Co farmers, will benefit farmers 
throughout the state if it becomes a law, 
because the same conditions have been the 
cause of complaint in all sections of the 
state. Winslow M. Crocker in his argument 
said that farmers indirectly help to pay 
city taxes, since they buy seed, _ tools, 
clothing and groceries in the city. He leaves 
$1800 in the city every year and never solic- 
its a customer. He claimed the constifu- 





tional right to sel his produce in-this man- 
ner. Attorney J. C. E. Scott of the Rensse- 
laer farmers’ assn said it was merely a 
question of the right of a producer to dis- 
pose of his products. P. D. Johnson of 
Bethlehem claimed the farmers have a 
constitutional ‘right to sell to anyone who 
desires to buy of them. Ex-Assemblyman 
Stedman said that farmers pay taxes in 
towns and as for the competition of nearby 
residents, the city grocers come out two or 
three times a week and cut down the trade 
of town merchants. The bill has the unan- 
imous support of Albany, Rensselaer and 
Schenectady county farmers. Senator 
Ambler has introduced a bill prohibiting 
the use by other parties of milk cans bear- 
ing the owner’s name, without consent of 
the owner. It also prohibits the use of 
these cans for holding any substance other 
than milk or cream. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Feb 20—Dealers 
are paying $12 per ton for hay in barns, 
Some are holding for higher prices, as there 
is not a iarge supply here to put on market, 
Butter 20 to 22c, eggs 23c, pork 6%c. 

New York Fruit Growers to Organize— 
A call has been issued by L. T. Yeomans 
and T. B. Wilson, ealling a convention of 
the fruit growers of N Y state in Syra- 
cure, Feb 27-28. It is proposed to effect 
a permanent organization. It is believed 
that such an assn will be able to obtain 
better shipping accommodations, and 
through their legislative and executive 
committees secure certain legislation which 
will be of decided advantage to fruit grow- 
ers in general. It is also proposed to es- 
tablish a closer communication between 
the producer and the consumer. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Feb 19—Some 
formers are getting out stave bolts and 
headings. Quite a number are fattening 
sheep. Some have bought feeding lambs 
trom Buffalo to fat for the May market. 
Farmers who held their apples are now get- 
ting them out at $2 to 2.50 per bbl. 


State Fair Dates Changed—The state fair 
wil! be held this year at Syracuse the week 
beginning Sept 9, instead of Aug 26, as pre- 
viously determined by the managers. The 
trcetting will be made a bigger feature than 
before and it is hoped to get in the grand 
circuit. Four big races will be held, as fol- 
lows: Woodruff stakes, $5000, for 2.24 trot- 
ters; Empire state stakes, 3000, for 2.23 pac- 
ers; N Y Central stakes, 2000, 2.12 class trot- 
ters; Lackawanna stakes, 2000, 2.10 class 
pacers. 

Bounty on Sugar Beets—O. G., Port By- 
ron, N ¥: Manufacturers of sugar in N 
Y, from beets grown in the staté are paid 
a bounty of lic per Ib on the finished prod- 
uct, farmers being paid $5 per ton of beets. 
The U S govt pays no bounty. 

Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, Feb 18— 
Storing ice and drawing logs and bass wood 
to mill is the business of the day. The 
Pan-American oil company is making prep- 
arations to drill the well put down last sum- 
mer to a greater depth. 


The Orleans Co Fruit Growers’ Assn has 


been organized by a large number of fruit 
growers, who do not agree with the action 
of the western N Y hort soc in regard to 
the fumigation of nursery stock. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: Pres, L. 
N. Stebbins of Albion; vice-pres, H. E. Well- 
man of Kendall; sec, W. E. Laffer of 
taines; treas, D. D. Culver of Barre; di- 
rectors for the towns, Albion, B. L. Perkins, 
W. W. Phipps; Barre, Ora Lee, George Cul- 
ver; Carlton, Albert Wood, W. Kenyon; 
Clarendon, W. E. Howard, Charles Putnam; 
Gaines, Samuel W. Smith, Eugene Barnum; 
Murray, John Phillips, W. W. Wilson; Ken- 
dall, E. M. Blake, O. W. Smith; Ridgeway, 
Clark Allis, P. A. Davis; Shelby, A. D. Grin- 
neli, A. R. Martin; Yates, George H. Rolfe, 
Irving Petrie. 
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The Grange in Maryland. 


Montgomery Co Pomona met in quarter- 
ly meeting with Brighton grange Jan 31. 
Good sleighing brought out a large at- 
tendance frem the granges in Montgomery 
and Prince Georges counties. The pres- 
ent is a critical time in the life of the order 
in Md, Patrons having failed to hold the 
state grange. meeting in Dec or to be rep- 
resented at the last sessions of the na- 
tional grange. Worthy Master J. B. Ager 
reported that he. and the worthy lecturer, 
J. B. Robinson, had written to members 
of all the live, dormant and dead granges, 








asking what prospect there was of a re- 
vival. They have adopted the plan of go- 
ing to farmers’ institutes in each county 
and talking grange publicly and privately 
and distributing literature, which — they 
hope will have good results. He reported 
the national grange is ready to do mission- 
ary work in Md, there never having been 
any money expended in Md by the national 
grange for lecture or organizing purposes. 

Montgomery Co Pomona is the only Po- 
mona grange in the state and its members 
feel that upon them depends much for the 
life or death of the order in the state. Pres 
R. W. Silvester of the Md agri college quot- 


ed statistics showing the importance of 
agricultural interests to the nation and 
said farmers should be the _ controlling 


power. In N H, where the grange is very 
strong, no man can get elected to 
who disregards the expressed wishes of 
the grange, and it should be so in every 
state. Organization is necessary to make 
this power felt and no other movement 
has stood the test of 30 odd years or met 
the needs of the people as has the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry. 

Director H. J. Patterson of Md exper sta 
quoted prices on fertilizers, feeds and seeds 
‘as requested at the last meeting; also of 
silos. He was asked to state his experi- 
ence with phosphatic manures and said un- 
dissolved rock is much cheaper and gives 
much more permanent results than the 
dissolved. ‘Dr Stabler said if he had known 
this he could have saved $8 per ton on his 
fertilizers last fall and considerable time 
in hauling. 

Officers ‘were elected for two years as 
fellows: Master, J. D. Cassard; lecturer, 
W. T. L. Taliaférro; secretary, E. L. Harts- 
horne. The three future meetings of the 
year. will. be held in picnic style in sec- 
tions where there are no granges, in the 
hope of reorganizing them. The feeling that 
pervaded the meeting was one of encour- 
agement. 





Pennsylvania Tobacco Growers Meet. 


The fact that Mr M. L. Floyd, tobacco 
expert of the U S dept of agri, was to 
speak before the bi-monthly meeting of the 
Laneaster Co tobacco growers’ assn, drew 
out a large attendance, but that he could 
not attend was a matter of great disappoint- 
ment. Officers were elected: Pres, B. Ezra 
Herr; vice-pres, Tobias Brackbill; sec-treas, 
D. A. Hallenbaugh. The following tele- 
gram was ordered sent Congressman Bro- 
sius: “It is the unanimous sense of the 
Lancaster Co tobacco soc of Lancaster Co, 
Pa, in session this day, that the govern- 
ment should provide the most liberal appro- 
priation for tobacco experiments, as we, the 
residents of the richest agricultural county 
of the country, consider it of vital impor- 
tance to our farmers.” This telegram ought 
to have had influence, as it- was sent the 
day the bill. was under discussion by the 
house: 

Pres Herr called attention to the. fact 
that there has been much-complaint of 
the present crop by buyers throughout the 
country. He said he is at a loss to under- 
stand this, as most of the tobacco he had 
seen was all right. He asked the opinion 
of the: members, and the general experi- 
ence indicated that the crop, although in 
some instances short, had cured well, was 
free from rot and was in pretty good con- 
dition. W. F. McSparran then spoke upon 
Barnyard manuring tobacco land. He said 
it is a mistake to spend out money for 
commercial fertilizers before we have ex- 
hausted our home facilities. When the 
bills for fertilizers come in we make up 
our mind that there’s nothing in farming. 
In saving the manure, we must remember 
that the richest part is in the liquid. One 
of the most essential and important ele- 
ments is potash, and 60 per cent of potash 
is found in the urine. When we consider 
how much money is spent each year for 
commercial fertilizers we realize how im- 
portant a question is the matter of fer- 
tilizing to the farmer. In little R I, $700,000 
was spent for commercial fertilizers in ’95, 
and in N J 1,575,000 in the same year. The 
value of the manure’ spreader lies in the 
breaking up of the particles, thus aiding 
the disintegration which must take place 
before the manure can be taken up by the 
plant. Manure lying in a lump fs a detri- 
ment, as it ‘absorbs moisture. Manure 
should generally be put on top of plowed 
ground and worked in. Put on the manure 
lightly and put it on often. The topic for 


the next meeting: Why are our farm lands 
decreasing in value? 
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Pennsylvania Producers Want Four Cents. 





A meeting of the Pa milk producers was 
held at Phila, Feb 9, to take action and 
devise means to secure the restoration of 
the price of milk to 4c p qt. J. W. Pan- 
coast was elected chairman and J. A. Bur- 
roughs sec of the meeting. Those present 
and the producers they represented who 
were unable to attend represented nearly 
50,000 qts daily shipment. Dr Frank R: 
Brunner of Eshbach, Pa, offered a resolu- 
tion that producers should reftse to ship 
any milk to the Phila milk dealers for less 
than 4c per qt until May 1. This brought 
about considerable discussion and a com- 
rittee on resolutions composed of George 
Watson, Dr Frank R. Brunner, Wilmer 
Smedley, Joel Borton and J. W. Pancoast 
was appointed, and soon reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted: 
Resolved, that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to confer* with a committee of the 
milk exchange to secure 4c per qt for milk 
till May 1, ’01, and to offer to retain a pro- 
per share of the surplus in farmers’ hands 
in order to relieve the market. Resolved, 
that we organize the shippers as thorough- 
ly as possible to take such subsequent ac- 
tion as will secure effective results. A 
committee on constitution and by-laws was 
named as follows: Enos Hoopes of West 
Chester, George Watson of Douglasville, 
Charles S. Atkinson of New Hope, Robert 
Cameron of Norristown and Joseph H. 
Baugh of Downington, and were instructed 
to report at next meeting to be held Feb 
23 at Mercantile hall. A committee of two 
was appointed for each railroad or branch 
road in order to effect organization as 
speedily as possible. 





Milk Notes. 


With the high price of feed and the cut 
in price of milk, farmers are looking to the 
union to help them out. The sentiment of 
nearly all is that they are ready to stand 
by the union, even to a strike.—[Hubbards- 
ton Correspondent. 

The Housatonic valley has been the field 
of operators of late of the Mutual Milk and 
Cream Co of N Y, which has an extensive 
line of creameries along the N Y, 0 & W 
railroad. It has recently bought out Lee & 
Seabrooke, who in addition to their exten- 
sive business in N Y have creameries in 
Roxbury, Hawleyville, Newtown, New Mil- 
ford, Falls Village and other places in Ct, 
in addition tc buying direct from the farm- 
ers at the stations where they do not main- 
tain creameries. 

Members of the local union at Afton, 
Chenango Co, N Y, who organized and in- 
corporated a company: recently, have pur- 
chased the station at Afton and took pos- 
session Feb 1. 

The Hobart, N Y, condensary received 
7,112,889 Ibs milk for the year ending Nov 
9 and $90,667.57 gross cash receipts. The 
average Babcock test of the milk was 5.01 
per cent. 

The executive committee of the local sec- 
tion of Lebanon, Madison Co, N Y, have 
closed a contract with Burnapp & Burnapp 
of Ohio to build a $4000 milk station and 
factory, in which the producers can handle 
their own milk if necessary. There has 
teen a shipping station here a little over 
three years. The price paid for milk for 
the first few months was satisfactory, but 
since then the price has been so small that 
farmers have become dissatisfied and the 
question of having a station of their own 
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has been agitated, with the above result, 
The stock has all been taken by milk pro- 
ducers in shares of $10 each, there being 
cver 40 names on the contract. The amount 
taken by each subscriber varies from two 
to 20 shares. This is quite a large milk 
producing section, with 700 to 800 cows and 
no other convenient outlet for the milk. On 
Jan 1 the price was ‘dropped 10c per 40-qt 
can and Feb 1 another 10c drop—the two 
months that it costs the most to produce 
milk of any in the year. The contractors} 
will have the coarse lumber on the spot in’ 
a few days, also a master builder who will’ 
hire all the local help he can use, and will: 
svon have the building so farmers can put! 
up the ice. | 

At New York, quotations unchanged. Ex-! 
change price 2%c p qt, surplus west of the 
iudson $1.39 p can of 40 qts. | 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk; at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
—, for the week ending Feb 16, were as 
ollows: 
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Fluid Con- 

milk Cr’m 4@ns’d 

Erne 1,077 385 
D, Lack and W........ 263350 440 -— 
i RR ares 1,052 — 
N Y Cent (long haul). 18,650 450 =— 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 14,158 154 160 
Evsquehanna ..... oan ai, ae 243 137 
West Shore............ 10,411 612 637 
Wew FIAVen....ccccccce Fae —_— _ 
Lehigh Valley.....:.... 12,785 257 _ 
Other sources.......... 6,150 115 _ 
Total receipts........167,849 4,400 1,809 
Daily average........ 23,978 628 187 
Last week............168,638 4,340 1,206 

The Hop Movement and Market. 
New York. 


SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending Feb 9 were, William 
Richardson 28 bales, T. E. Dornett 100; for 
week endin Feb 16, W. M. Richardson 4, J. 
S. Hutt 168, J. H. Tator 339. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Parks Terry sold 
his lot of 70 bales for 20c last week. The 
quantity now held in the town of Sangere- 
field is only about 500 bales. 

Washington. 

YAKIMA Co—The good prices have given 
a great impetus to the industry and the 
acreage will be largely increased this 
spring. 

The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops in bales at N Y come 
pare thus: 


elveck Cor Since Same 
in 

Feb is last'3r os aalte 
Domestic receipts, 1,981 1,810 105,040 72,765 
Exports to Europe, 55 362 65,731 36,005 
Impt’s from Furope, 292 311 4,210 4,468 


At New York, conditions show little or 
no improvement from those previously re- 
ported. The firmness remains constant ow- 
ing to the small stocks on hand. Exports 
are light on this account. Brewers are 
making more inquiry for. ole hops but find 
few in the market. Reports from England 
indicate a slow revival of business from 
the stagnation caused by the queen’s death, 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y¥ 
state crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p lb, prime 
19@20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 
19@20c, medium 16@18c, crop ’99, N Y state 
and Pacific coast 12@16c, crop ’98 5@9c, oldg 
2@6c, German crop ’99 35@42c. 











Ti mPROFED- POTATO PLANTER 







Does better 
work than 
hand 













space 
mix 


“Well begun is half done’? holds true of potato growing 
as every grower knows who has failed to get a good start. 
With the Improved-Robbins Planter you take advantage of 
the first favorable weather, plant four to seven acres a A 
rfectly, no doubles and no misses, and the fertilizer is 
thoroughly with the soil right where it’s needed, 
Made by the makers of the famous Iron Age Implements 
and described in the Free Iron Age Book for 1901. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132, Grenloch, N. J. 




















— ——- — er 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST MACHINE FREE 
T S The celebrated 
MIXED PAIN Hoosier Boy Wire Fence Machine 
Delivered FR EE the best, will be giv: 
A ee nies, cod SAV Ee-Deslers - | farmer Mise aay oder, 
Ete, ‘Gow rc wit wrpse yor: Wri Senglcs | Howe Boy WP. Hac. Dept. 99 
; e -F. 
0. noensdLL 208  Pipmonth St., Brooklya, N. Y. 222-226 W. Maryland St. Ind’pls, Ind. 
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MARYLAND. 


Downes, Caroline Co, Feb 19—Cold weafth- 
er has prevailed without snow protectton 
for wheat. Very little farm work has been 
done during the winter except getting wood 
for summer use. Early vegetable growers 
are beginning to get hotbeds in shape for 
sowing seed. There is a good prospect for 
peaches in the few remaining orchards, al- 
though there cannot be a full crop. since 
from overbearime last year only yaung, 
thrifty orchards made much new wood. 


Millington, Kent Co, Feb 18—Farmers 
are about through filling ice houses, Peach 
buds are all right, but trees that bore a 
crop last year are full of dead wood. Farm- 
ers are hiring their hands; wages are from 
$8 to 15 and good hands scarce. Wheat 
looks green. Eggs 20c, butter 20 to 2é4c. 
Stock looking fair and the mild winter so 
far has helped to make feed hold out. Out- 
look for all kinds of fruit at this time is 
promising. 


A Splendid Institute—One of the best 
institutes ever held in Caroline county was 
held at Ridgely, instead of at Dentom, the 
county seat. The change was made by 
Director Amoss to lessen expenses and be- 
cause Ridgely was more centrally located 
for a majority of those who attended. Di- 
rector Amoss, by way of opening, made a 
brief but pointed address. He was followed 
by Mr Wing of Ohio on How to keep boys 
on the farm. On the second day he gave an 
extended talk on Raising lambs for the 
early market, showing very plainly that 
there would be a large profit in the industry 
for the eastern farmer who would give the 
business thorough attention. He also spoke 
entertainingly of a trip through the farm- 
ing and fruit growing section of the far 
west. Mr Creel.of Ind explained his method 
ef growing and marketing fruit, placing 
particular emphasis on the manner of pack- 
ing as well as kind of packages to be used. 
Mr Price of the Md agri college talked 
on Balanced rations for milch cows and 
fattening cattle. Prof G. H. Powell of the 
Delaware exper sta visited the institute, ex- 
pecting to speak on Peach culture, but find- 
ing the great majority of orchards being 
pulled out and many of his audience desir- 
ing information on the apple and its culture 
he concluded to give a short general view 
of the fruit question on the eastern shore 
and Del peninsula. He says there is a 
bright future here yet for the peach if 
properly handled, but probably more money 
in apple culture. He stated Winesap, Par- 
agon, Stayman, Nero and York Imperial 
as being some of the best varieties to grow 
in this section and advocated selecting trees 
from southern nurseries. He gave valuable 
instructions on planting, pruning, spraying 
and selecting varieties of grapes. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bevens, Sussex Co, Feb 19—Farmers 


im the Delaware valley are much in need 
of a railroad. There is one about eight 
miles from this village, and they have to 
cross a mountain to the borough of Branch- 
ville. Older people tell af canting off of 
the farm loads of grain and produce; now 
the grain is carted to the farm. Farmers 
here make butter. The most feeding is done 
in the spring. after the cows become fresh 
and is kept up by most all till they are 
turned out to pasture. Oats and peas make 
good feed for cows, but local farmers find 
that fodder corn makes the best milk for 
butter making. and large fields of it are 
planted. It helps out the hay. Millet was 
sown by some last season with very satis- 
factory results Raising sheep and young 
stock is getting.to be quite an industry 
through the valley. Many have disposed 
of their dairy cows because of the low 
price of butter and difficulty in securing 
good help. 


Mt Olive, Morris Co, Feb 18—The pro- 
tracted drouth for the last eight months 
still continues. It has become almost a 
water famine. People are carting water 
half a mile to water their stock. A very 
mild winter up to Feb; since then severe 
weather with extremely high winds and 
snow. George A. Drake and R. F. King 
did their corn husking in the fall with a 
kerosene engine, which they have employed 
to thresh, saw wood, grind grain, etc. G. 
A. Drake has put up an extensive build- 
ing to accommodate the large herd of cattle 
he has bought to engage in the dairy busi- 
ness. The milk business has become the 











leader with farmers in this section. Last 
fall apples were sold for 25c per bu; they 
are now very scarce, and good apples would 
readily bring $1 per bu. Potatoes were 
about a third of a. crop and it was thought 
the price would go higher as the season 
advanced, but large shipments from N Y 
and Pa have kept the price down. Butter 
is very scarce and high, 28c per lb. Cord- 
wood has dropped 7ic a cord, which is quite 
a@ loss, 


Imlaystown, Mommouth Co, Feb 19—Much 
sickness prevails. Farmers have filled ice 
houses with 10 in ice. Many wells dry and 
some of the gristmiMs can run only on half 
time on account of lack of water. Hay is 
searce and high. The chief market is Lake- 
wood. Wheat 68c, corn 50c, hay $15 per ton, 
rye straw 13, pork 7 per 100 lbs, poultry 1l7c 
per lb, milk 3%¢c in Phila, butter 30c. 


East Greenwich, Gloucester Co, Feb 18— 


Farmers are getting hothouses in shape 
for tomato, egg plant and pepper plants. 
Some have plants up. Sweet potatoes dwil, 
bringing $1 to 1.40 per bbl and keeping poor- 
ly. Poultry selling we at i4%c per lb and 
fancy stock higher. Pork in demand at 7.50 
per 100 Ibs. Hay 15 per ton. There will be 
some changes among farmers in the spring. 
Verdues seem to be the order of the day. 
Prices good and stock of all kimds high. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Farmington, Warren Co, Feb 18—Logs 
are being hauled to the mills and lumber 
and hay to market. The open weather 
through Dec and Jan, with alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, was hard on winter grain, 
The dry weather continued so late in the 
fal! the new seeding was feeble and un- 
doubtedly some fields will have to be re- 
seeded in the spring. Farmers are appre- 
ciating the silo more than ever before, as 
the hay crop was short and the corn is help- 
ing them through. Hay is selling at $16 per 
ton in bulk delivered to the local markets. 


Shippensburg, Cumberland Co, Feb 18— 
The fruit growers of Shippensburg and vi- 
cinity, representing 20,000 acres, met Feb 9 
to consider measures to combat San Jose 
scale. During the drouth of last summer 
this pest made such rapid advances as to 
alarm fruit growers. Measures have been 
agreed upon and necessary means pledged 
to enforce all lawful measures now exist- 
ing. It was voted to urge the legislature 
to enact laws to fully meet the conditions. 
Growers realize that to delay two years 
k-nger may prove fatal. 


Barto, Berks Co, Feb 16—Shippers are buy- 
ing fat cattle and have begun shipping. 
Fresh milch cows are scarce and high in 
price, bringing $45 to 60 each. Shotes plen- 
tiful and cheap. Horse dealers are arriv- 
ing with young western horses. At recent 
sales high bred driving and working horses 
brought 165 per head to 360 per pair. Wheat 
is looking well. 


Draper, Tioga Co, Feb 18—Winter wheat 
looked fine in the fall, but had very little 
snow covering before Feb 1. Over 60 teams 
find employment drawing logs for J. A. 
Vandergrift and A. A. Callahan. Beef cat- 
tle are getting scarce and demand a good 
price. Many farmers are delivering hay 
at $14 pressed. Oats are 32 to 35c, corn 50c, 
butter 25c retail. Tobacco growers in the 
county are very much discouraged on ac- 
count of the low prices offered at present. 
Hill roads have been badly drifted. 


Warren Co—Apples are keeping very 
poorly in this part of the state. Standard 
varieties such as Spy and Russet are now 
past their prime and the largest specimens 
are decaying rapidly. Farmers are offered 
50c per bu or 5 to 10c advance over Dec 
prices. 


Good Work of Institutes—The Pa farm- 


ers’ institutes are of increasing interest and 
are very successfully conducted under the 
nmranagement of Deputy Sec Martin, who is 
himself an experienced farmer. Among 
other topics discussed in Northumberland, 
Union and Montour counties the subjects 
of Geod roads, Nature studies in the pub- 
lic schools, Trolley line privileges, Daily 
newspapers in schools and Organization of 
farm clubs received special attention. Prof 
S. B. Heiges, the deputy sec of agri, and 
several local speakers were kept busy dis- 
cussing and answering questions on scores 
of subjects. A specially interesting feature 
was a sketch by Dr George G. Groff of 








AMONG THE . FARMERS 


his two years’ experience in Porto Rico, 
while engaged on the island in educational 
pursuits. The consensus of opinion appears 
to be that farmers are not enjoying the 
same degree of prosperity that favors the 
transportation and manufacturing indus- 
tries. Agricultural lands appear to appre- 
ciate little if any in value. While a few 
farmers do fairiy well, the great majority 
are barely holding their own and in many 
cases not doing even that, especially where 
the cereals are the principal crops. The 
Susquehanna valley, where the institutes 
were held, affords good soil, varying from 
alluvial and drift to limestone, red and 
olive shade, a favorable variety for diver- 
sified farming. The weather was favor- 
able the entire week of the institutes, 
which with good sleighing. favored the 
meetings so that the sessions were well 
attended, some to overcrowding. 


Ridgeway, Elk Co, Feb 18—The season 
has been very mild and dry. There is 
much complaint that apples stored for win- 
ter usé are rotting very fast. They are 
selling for 60c, potatoes 60c, hay $19 per 
ton, good cows 40 to 50 each, 150-lb dressed 
hogs 7c per lb, heavier weight 6c, cream- 
ery 30c and good country butter 25c. The 
farmers’ institutes are being well attended. 
Interest in agriculture is increasing and 
farmers are looking upward. They are de- 
voting more time to study of agricultural 
bulletins and to the reading of agricultural 
papers. They are buying more full-blood- 
ed sires for their dairy herds and thereby 
trying to increase their dairy output. 
Greater attention is being given yearly to 
clover. 


Packer, Carbon Co, Feb 19—No snow till 
last week in Jan, but since then plenty 
and sleighing good. Grain had not suf- 
fered much, as there was very little thaw- 
ing while ground was bare. Plenty of fine 
ice. Water very low; wells on a number 
of farms dry since last fall. Stock gen- 
erally,looks well. Very little hay for sale. 
Fresh cows sell for $35 to 45, potatoes retail 
at 60c, apples 80c to 1, butter 28c, eggs 26c, 
milk 6c. 

Smithfield, Monroe Co, Feb 19—Winter 
grain is in good condition. First snow to 
thoroughly cover the ground fell Jan 31. 
Hay scarce at $16 per ton, eggs 18c, butter 
22c, potatoes 60c, apples 40c, wheat Tic, 
rye 55c, corn 50c, oats 3ic. Farms can be 
bought for about the cost of buildings. 
Many farms are badly run down. Farm 
population has not increased in 20 years. 
In the eastern section of the county farm- 
ers pay more attention to keeping summer 
boarders than to raising crops. The large 
boarding houses at Delaware Water Gap 
furnish a good market for fruits and Vvege- 
tables for several months in the year. 





A Word Personal—Co-operation is so es- 
sential in conducting enterprises intended 
for the good of many, that it may well be 
mentioned here in the relations of sub- 
scriber and editor. Your c-operation is 
necessary to make it possible fcr us to pub- 
lish this great agricultural journal at a 
shade less than 2c’ per week. It is every- 
where recognized that but for the support 
of the advertising columns, in bringing 
down this enormous expense of distribution, 
it would be absolutely impossible to furnish 
the subscriber week by week a first-class 
magazine at such a small price. Right here 
is where you can help us, and in turn help 
yourself to secure a continuance of the good 
things carried to you 52 times a year. Scan 
the advertising columns of American Agri- 
culturist, read them carefully and supply 
your wants by answering these advertise- 
ments, always mentioning American Agri- 
culturist when writing to advertisers. We 
will thus be able to still further increase 
the force and power for good, and by just 
so much advance the interests of the 
farmers. It is our purpose to rigidly ex- 
clude any advertisement of an objection- 
able character. The splendid array of an- 
nouncements of agricultural implements, 
nursery stock, seeds, fertilizers, breeding 
stock, poultry and poultry appliances, etc, 
on sale is therefore one of the interesting 
and important features of our paper. Al- 
most every one on the farm and in the 
household ean be supplied through our ad- 
vertising columns, and much useful and 
valuable information secured through the 
catalogs of advertisers. Co-operate with 
us, therefore, by answering these adver- 
tisements, sending for their free catalogs, 
always mentioning American Agriculturist 
and thus not only help us and the adver- 
tisers but yourselves. 

















A Prosperous Insurance Company. 





No county is better organized in the 
great Empire state than that of Jefferson, 
It has 31 granges and nearly 5000 members, 
‘of which more than half the granges were 
organized previous to ’75. These granges 
are doing an immense ampunt of good in 
a social, educational and financial way. 
Prohably no other county in the state has a 
more prosperous Patrons’ fire relief assn 
than Jefferson Co. The annual report of 
Sec W. H. Vary, just received, shows 1530 
policies written last year, a total of 11,915 
since the organization of the company, and 
a total of 4713 in force Jan 1, 1901. Last 
year insurance amounting to $3,144,705 was 
written. Since the organization of the 
company insurance has been placed 
amounting to 23,718,673. There is now atotal 
insurance in force of 8,993,778; this includes 
an increased business last year of nearly 
560,000. , 

The details as to transactions are as fol- 
lows: Cash on hand Jan 1, 1900, $7117; re- 
eceipts last year, 15,860; total, 22,977. Ex- 
penditures: Fire and lightning 10,496, sal- 
ary of secretary 1000, president 200, treas- 
urer 100, adjusters 63, directors 330, mis- 
cellaneous 412; cash on hand Jan 31, 1901, 
10,374. Secretary Vary reports premium 
and transfer revteipts 7249, 16th assessment 
734, 17th assessment 7876, total receipts 15,- 
860. The disbursements include loss ad- 
justments for 1900 of 10,500. The total loss 
and expenses including rebates were 12,- 
602. The total expense since organization 
17,979. Cost for losses and éxpense per 
1000, 1.39. The cost of this insurance as 
compared with rates of stock companies 
shows a saving: in favor of the Jefferson 
Co Patrons’ fire relief assn of 2.77 on 1000 
insurance; total saving to Patrons of last 
year of 24,913. The losses adjusted during 
1900 on fire and lightning were 60 in num- 
ber, ranging from 1.50 to 1800. 


Labor and Wa ges. 


The subject of hired help on the farm is 
the most serious one that farmers have to 
contend with. The increased use of ma- 
chinery has made less hands necessary, 
but still a few are needed and of a higher 
order than formerly. Farm profits are no 
greater, owing to decreasing - productive- 
ness of much land, lower prices of many 
products and increased cost of wages and 
living. Almost anyone with a little prac- 
tice could drive an ox team, handle a cast 
iron plow and swing a scythe, but it re- 
quires a much more intelligent farm la- 
borer to manage a four horse gang plow 
and a_ self-binder. Men who are capable 
of handling modern farm machinery and 
following intelligent methods of farming 








ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


ean get better wages in other lines of busi- 
ness than the majority of farmers can af- 
ford to pay. 

Same interesting light is thrown on this 
subject by a number of inquiries sent out 
to correspondents by the Ont bureau of in- 
dustries, the answers to which were pub- 
lished in a _ recent bulletin. Wages for 
farm laborers are expected to be no lower 
the coming year, and in many sections of 
Ont they will be higher. This condition 
probably holds true also of a great pore 
tion of the U S. Among the reasons given 
for this is the opening for settlement of 
great tracts of new land in the northwest, 
which draws many of the best class of 
laborers to go there and make homes for 
themselves. Other industries puy more 
than farming. The establishment of small 
mulls, factories, evaporators, canneries, etc, 
makes farm laborers scarce, 

There are several good reasons given 
why intelligent men do not stick to farm- 
ing. Hours of work on the farm are too 
long, especially in summer time. There 
is no work in winter on many farms and 
an active man does not care to he idle tor 
four months. Our correspondent very 
truthfully remarks: “There is mo cccasion 
now, in fact there never wes, for the long 
day the hired man used to put in.” Among 
the remedies suggested are to encourage 
immigration of those who have had a 
proper training for farm work, and for the 
farmer to cut down his work so that he 
and his family can do it all. In fact, many 
will be obliged to do this, for they cannot 
afford to pay hizher wages nor find men 
to work if they could. Another scheme 1s 
to plan for more winter work which will 
give steady employment the year round. 
Raising nmrore stock and selling less grain 
and hay will help in a measure to do this. 
It will also lessen the rush of work during 
the harvest season. 


The Grange at Geneva, N Y. 


PAST STATE LECTURER E. P. COLE, SENECA CO. 








After @ dormancy of several years, this 
grange was reorganized Jan 21 by Deputy 
J. J. Barden, assisted by Past State Lec- 
turer E. P. Cole and State Master E. B. 
Norris. The officers elected are: Master, 
F. M. Fisher; lecturer, Prof H. A. Hard- 
ing; secretary, Dr F. C. Ayers. The grange 
Was reorganized with a membership of 
over 50 and the prospect of about 50 more 
when they meet again for installation of 
officers. Several of the professors of the 
N Y state experiment station of Geneva 
are enrolled on its membership, including 
Director Jordan, Prof Van Slyke, Prof 
Lowe, Prof Harding and Prof George A. 
Smith; also our old friends W. A. Willard, 
Dr F. C. Ayers, D. H. Patty and others. 

One of the most interesting and encour- 
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aging signs of the present period in the 
history of the grange is that it is able to 
call the highest talent to its aid, and that 
men of science in all departments are help- 
ing to promote its progress. The Amerie 
can Agriculturist has been a valuable aid 
in disseminating the benefits to he derived 
from grange organization. I sincerely wish 
that the above named paper was in the 
home of every farmer in this nation. 





_ Grange Notes. 


The legislative com of the natl grange 
urged Patrons to continue to demand af 
U § senators representing thoir state the 
passage of the Grout oleo bill by the senate. 
This bill, says Senator Spooner, should have 
precedence over the ship subsidy bill, be- 
cause it has already passed the house, 
while should tne ship subsidy bill pass the 
senate during the last days cf the session, 
it might be held up in the house and fail 
of enactment at the present sessian. So 
urgent is Senator Spooner for the enact- 
ment of the Grout bill that he says that 
some time before final adjournment of con- 
gress on March 4, he will move to take up 
the Grout bil] regardless of whether or not 
the ship subsidy bill remains an unfinished 
business under discussion. 


NEW YORE. 


Magee held a watch meeting with a va- 
ried program by the kcturer, Mrs Alfred 
Morehouse, 1n which nearly every member 
took part. Several members of other 
granges wore the garb of earlier days, 
the characters of the past century being 
represented for many periods Degrees 
were conferred Jan 15 and the topic dis- 
cussed was, Resolved, that farm life is 
more profitable than village life. The re- 
port of the grange was read, which showed 
a steady growth and improved condition 
financially. Magee has 99 members and $90 
in its treasury. 


MARYLAND. 


I am not a pessimist, but am inclined to 
look for the silver lining of every cloud; 
I must confess the future for American 
agriculture looks very dark. There is a 
continual howl among farmers about high 
taxes, oleo fraud, high freight and passen- 
ger rates on railroads, but congress and 
legislatures do little or nothing to relieve 
the farmer. I am a native of Kent Co, 
Md, and have some farm ‘property there 
and am paying a mutual fire insurance 
company $4.40 per year on the 1000 and to 
stock company 4.50 per 1000. There isn’t 
a grange in thai county. Why do we sub- 
mit to extortion in insurance. whiie through 
grange insurance, farmers in N Y state are 
getting their insurance as low as 1.30 per 
year per 1000? Cannot somebody in this 
state rise up and lead farmers out of their 
present darkness?—[H. K. Miller. 
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lverizer is made specially to cultivate strawberries. 
better for the purpose. Then, too, it is anideal tool for cultivating all garden 
crops requiring fine teeth. The handy levers adjust width and depth instantly. 


As long as they last we shall mail free copies of our 350,000 edition of 1901 
Contains full description of the entire ‘“‘Planet Jr.” line—Seed Drills, 
oes, Horse Hoes,Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Culiti- 
ete. Everything is illustrated. 
photographic pictures showing how “Planet Jr.” tools are used all over the world. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E PHILADELPHIA, 

Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition Highest Award. 


——— 


‘THE BIG RED STRAWBERRY-— 


the kind that is always in demand at the best prices, can only be grown by 
Our ‘Planet Jr.” Twelve Tooth Harrow, Cultivator and 
There can be nothing 


Everything is reduced in price this year. 
PA. 
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Write for oy to-day. 
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Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
W. 30ttr& fron Sts. Chicago, iil. 











Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood be machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. e can save you money. rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 








1008 Washington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
DRILLING 


WELL machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or reck. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mec can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥- 








LAND ROLLER 7, 
STEEL 
Get catalogue of 1, 2,8 & 4 Horse 
Tread oy 
Powers, Grain 
tors, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Grind- 
ing Mill, Potato and 
Corn Planters, Cultivators, 
Engines. 3to 25 horse, mounted or stationary, ete. 
THE MESSINGER MF6. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 


FRR RRO 


A HOT PROPOSITION! 










For a limited time we will every farmer buying 
one of our ng Seas" =. 
bined Aa Vine Frreo—treight prepaid. an c 
winter. Order now. pay the Forge, Dri, 
Anvil and Cireulars 
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Where Redtop Grows. 


L. DAY, SOUTH ILLINOIS. 





Redtop is not grown here very exten- 
sively for hay, but it is sown freely for 
pasture. For this purpose it is very pop- 
ular, as it is a fine-leaved plant, comes 
early in spring, grows late in autumn and 
stands tramping well. It does best in low- 
lands, inclined to be wet. If sown on rich, 
low prairie soil, where timothy does not 
flourish, it produces a fine meadow. It 
is not very popular as a hay plant, as tim- 
othy is much better, and although redtop 
makes fair hay, the yield is small and 
farm animals do not eat it as well. 

It is now sown chiefly on soggy land. 
Many farmers raise it for the seed, which 
sells at a fair price. The seed is put into 
the ground in Feb or Mar at the rate of 
about one bushel of cleaned seed to three 
acres. If the seed is not well cleaned more 
must be used. The crop is cut when the 
heads begin to turn brown. It cures rap- 
idly, is easily handled and in many ways 
is a satisfactory grass plant. 





Farm Experience. 





More intelligent methods of care and feed 
of cows prevail generally, induced largely, 
I think, by the use of the Babcock test as 
the basis of payment of dividends.—[R. T. 
Wheelock, St Lawrence Co, N Y. 





A young farmer and milk peddler in our 
tuwn has named his establishment “Up- 
to-date Dairy.’’ There are other farms for 
which “Old-Rut-Dairy” would be a very 
appropriate name.—[A Hartford Co, Ct, 
Reader. 


I see that some recommend spreading 
manure in winter. That may answer in 
some localities, but it will never do in 


northern Ia. The fertilizing qualities will 
be leached out, or if the manure is placed 
in piles, ammonia will be lost. By spread- 
ing it will become about as valuable as or- 
dinary soil. When the thermometer is be- 
low zero it is a poor time to spread ma- 
nure.—[T. B. Wiley, Allamakee Co, Ia. 

There are no farm mortgages around here 
or at least very few. Many farmers, how- 
ever, have small debts ranging from $50 to 
several hundred. Some years ago farmers 
prospered in this section, but it now seems 
to be difficult for them to keep ahead of 
their expenses. It is my opinion that poor 
farming, wastefulness and dislike of work 
do more to injure the farming interest of 
this country than anything else.—[Louis 
Feltz, Mercer Co, O. 





For 30 years I have found American Ag- 
riculturist our best visitor. Your Table 
Talk is very interesting. Your method of 
utilizing corn stalks and above all the free 
mail delivery will, when adopted, set us 
farmers even with any other class.—[Jo- 
seph Au, Walker Co, Ga. 


Our Legal Adviser. 


Questions for our legal adviser are answ ered 
in turn, but it is not possible to always print 
re plies immediately. In case an answer is 
wanted at once by mail, $1 should be inclosed, 
in sending your inquiry to the Editor at this 
office. 

Guardian’s Fee—Subscriber (Pa): Guard- 
ians are entitled to such compensation as 
the orphans’ court shall order. 

Who Owns the Ice—C. T. M. (N J): The 
owner of land overflowed by water to fur- 
nish power for a lower riparian owner on 
the stream, has a right to cut the ice 
which forms upon the water overflowing 
his land. If the mill owner has no right 
to overflow the land, the owner thereof can 
secure an injunction to restrain him from 
backing the water upon his land. 











Widow’s Pension—Subscriber (N Y): The 
widow of a pensioner, who was married to 
him in ’88, can dTaw a widow’s pension from 
the date of her husband’s death and so 
long as she remains his widow.——Descent 


— 





of property: Decedent leaves a widow and 
children and no wiil. The real estate de- 
scends to his children, subject to the wi- 
dow’s right of dower therein. The widow 
takes one-third of the personal property 
and the rest goes to decedent’s children in 
equal shares. 


Education That Paye—Practical men of- 
ten feel that education unfits a man to earn 
a livelihood. Those who believe this are 
generally keen, hard-headed men of ability 
who have succeeded in life without an edu- 
cation, and who therefore deem it unneces- 
sary. It is useless to deny that much of 
the education of the past and much of the 





education of the present is open to the 
charge of being unpractical. It aims to 
develop culture in the individual, but it 


does not fit him to do the work which the 
world wants done. Much instruction of the 
present day is designed especially to be put 
to immediate use in obtaining a livelihood, 
Such education is not necessarily degrad- 
ing and is not to be despised because it 
does not emphasize other important and 
essential phases of education as a_ whole. 
Particularly is this true of brief courses of 
instruction, designed to give all the help 
that can be given in a limited time to those 
interested in a definite line of work. Courses 
like these are given at the RI agri col4 
lege at Kingsston. The one in poultry cul- 
ture, just closed, attracted men from a 
wide area and from a wide range of edu- 
cational experience. These men and wom- 
en get something which pays them for 
coming. A similar effort is made in the 
skort course in horticulture, which began 
Feb 20, immediately following the poul- 
try school. 





American Agriculturist has been of great 
value to me, giving market quotations, also 
foreign movement of farm produce.—[F. H. 
Rea, Lancaster Co, Pa. 





JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


MPROVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 
prize-winnin; Langshans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 

bh Plymouth Rocks, Pekin’and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
Grand mocks 
C- 





— | equipment and responsible ownership. 
be i liveable prices, interesting catalog free. 
TOU LAND, Clayton, NY. 
EA shells—Best grade a. ewe: feed ; pest t and “cheap- 
est shells known, $125 l, 5 bbla at $1; discount a 
quantity; umole, 2c. THE. KNOW LES-LOMBARD CO 








ducks, geese, guineas and 
descriptive catalog 
Jamesburg, N 


all de- 
10c, 


kegs or “athe Turkeys, 
A4 all the leading varieties of poultry ; 
fre. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, 
varieties Poultry, Eggs, Pi 
scribed in colored 60-page 
J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa, * 
VERY farmer needs the Common sense incubator; sure 
healthy hatch; homemade; particulars free. FLORI, 
Silver Lake, Ind. 
prs winning stock; eggs, leading varieties; send, for 
ins, catalog, 2c. JAS. Q. MYERS, Oaks, Pa. 
HITE Wyandots, 








eons and Hares, 
ok and mailed for 1 














eggs ver hundred #4; cirewlar free, 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, N Y. 








«%W system again beats incubators 6 to 1. Particu- 
lars freee FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Hl. 
Pekin drakes, eggs in sea- 





BASSE Rock cockerels, 
C. J. BALDRIDGE, Kendaia, N'Y 
100 BARRED Rock, Brown Leghorn cockerels cheap, 
NELSON’S, London, Pa. 
{NE White and Barred Plymouth 





Rock cockerels, $1. 








MARY BROWN, Delroy, Pa. 
ARGE vigorous Light Brahma cockerels, $1. K. 
i HAW K Mechanicsburg, O. 


fF AMMOTH White Holland turkeys. EDWIN GARD- 
NER, Winona, 0. 











HODE ISLAND Red cockerels.s F. H. PLUMB, 
Springfield, Mass. ied 
OLDEN, White Wyandots. F. TENNY, 


Silver and 
Peterboro, NH. _ i at 2 
[poasines—HENRY HALES, Ridgewood, N J. 


————— 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in 

1838. Butter, cheese, 
calves, me. ete. E. D. 
St, N 


Now York; established 
pork poultry, dress 
WOODY ARD, 302 Greenwich 
D co STIN & CO, commission merchants. Fruits, 
e produce, eggs, poultry and calves. Correspondence 
solicited. 326 Washington street, New York. 
YALVES and all produce sold _ by 
/ BARNES & CO, 29 Washington St, 
Highest ana prompt returns. 


IRVING C. 
New York, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


i i a ~~ 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost ome can advertise poul+ 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re 
plies sent to this office. 

“ mast be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
it > the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will met, pe accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to “a on another page. 

NO_BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ wT wy e”’ advertising 
only five cents a word each inserti . . 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
EED corn—Pride of Nishna yellow and Iowa Silver 


earliest_and most produc- 
profit 


Mine, two of the largest, 
tive varieties grown is the world. Planted with 
in states_in 1900. Price $1 per bu, bags free, aboard 
ears here. Descriptive circulars free for asking. "- 52- 
page illustrated book on corn growing for 4c to pay post- 
KIN & SON, Shenandoah, 





age. Address RATE 
EED tatoes—Sir Walter Raleigh, Carman NS 3 $2 
3 bu_bbl, 4 bu bbl $2.65. Early Bovee, Early Mich, 
Early Harvest, Gem r Aroostook, Northern Beauty, 
Green Mountain $2.50 3 bu bbl, $3.25 4 bu bbl. Strictly 
choice stock Pt. Phelp Ref yons National Bank. 
Cc. W. BURNETT, Phelps, N Y. 














the million; 5 best kinds; 
bap bush, sweet ee. plants, a true Jersey 
wat Datate, with All vegetables, plants 
in season. I. & J. "7 LEONARD, Iona, N J. 
} g- —. of fine strawberry plants, 68 best varieties; 
spberries, blackberries, currants ey ren Dese iD 
free, send for it to-day. DT, 


‘ASPARAGUS roots by 





tive catal 
6. Brem ~¥ 


en, 
we J baat a epple. per and plum, Ilc each. 





i i — oe 
wholesale nurseries. Dans- 
ville, N y for 80-page td Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 
EED corn, best on earth; Kansas corn gets grand prize 
at Paris exposition; free sample and circular on ap oH 
cation. HUMBOLDT 'GRAIN EXCHANGE, Humbold 
an. 
S RED potatoes. —The famous early potato, Irish Cob- 
eager ind © others Gencribed, Best seed, lowest prices, 
catalog free. A. G RIDGE, Fishers, | 
HYORTY varieties pe 
Small orders or car _ lots. 
REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. 


OTATOES—Bovee, Carman, 
Ohio, Rose, Fortune, 8 
Fishers, N 


Se END, for for, my 
BR 


S aR a 














seed potatoes; price 


“low. 
Send for catalog 











Cobbler, Harvest. Queen, 
varieties. . W. FORD, 


“eatalog of fresh ~ dug trees and “plants. 
ANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N 

nd seed corn for sale at right prices. 
FARM CO, Buffalo. N Y. 





AMERI- 





H. HOFFMAN, Bam- 


TRAWBERRY plants A. 
ford, 


Pa. 








SSED hogs, S, poultry, 


RES g 
I GIBBS & BRO, 8 ‘N Front St, 


\ 7 ANTED—Live ~ dt broilers ; 
M. 


and dressed _ 
L. DELHAY, Ridg efield, N J. 


_ FURS. 


, hay and produce, 
_ Philadelphia. 
daily returns. 














RAY furs, skine 
paid. Send them 
New York. 
KUNK, 
highest 
town, Pa. 
AW furs 
MATIER, 


ber sswax, etc. Highest prices 
POHL, 151 Mercer St, 


ginseng 
to i. Cc. 


We pay 
Stewarts- 


other furs wanted. 
FULTON & CO, 


fox and 


W. G. 


“mink, 
prices, 





wanted. — “for price list. F. 8. PAL- 


Leeds, 
HELP WANTED. 


Send 
. Y¥. 





M AN and woman wanted; woman must be thorough 
farm woman, cook and bread baker; care of poul- 
try, etc. Man must be vegetable grower and thoroughly 
understand stock. Good wages to proper parties. J. G., 
Box 313, Merchantville, NJ. 


1 EXPERIENCED ‘farm hands. 
UU PLOYMENT OFFICE, Springfield, 





STROUT’S EM- 
Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


Ww HY let your dog die for the want of tonic? One 
package of Harrison’ 8 aes ~~ Dog Tonic will surely 
build him up. Diseases of with 
package of tonic, 35 cts. JULIAN Barn- 
well, 8 C. 
YOLLIE 
dolph, 


How_to Cure, 
HARRISON, 





Ran- 


pope, Chester swine. PAINE, South 





LIVE STOCE. 


Piicn Holsteins, handsomest herd in New_ England. 
Highest butter test; every first prize in sight KE 
2 . Carloads, assorted’ foundation herds, or indi- 
vidas 4 reasonable prices, H. GOODELL, An- 


Ancoks goats. HORACE A. FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


oud expenses to me rig: 


E pay $% a day i to 
introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADIES, do you ever get tired washing dishes? Our 
4dish dryers save half the time and labor; sent by ex- 
press for $1; if dissatisfied: send for 


your money back 
circular. 8. R. DIVINE & SON, Loch Sheldrake, Sul- 
livan Co, N Y. 
URE death to rats. 
20 rats for 10 cents. 


Send 10 cents for recipe for r killing 
BOX 158, Pine Plains, ‘ 








PLANK K barns are cheapest, strongest; book for stamp. 

SHAWVER BROTHERS. Bellefontaine, 
ENTERPRISING fa farmers need printed stationery. Sam- 
4 ples free. PRINTER, Nicholville, N Y. 


FE 2) SALE -Engines and threshers, 
s00TH, Stanley, N Y._ 


Many Buyers Already. 


Your valuable paper has brought us many 
buvrers already this season for good jacks 
and horses. I am well satisfied with the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist.—[Krekler’s Jack Farm, 
West Elkton, O. 

















serond-hand, cheap. 


- ——_____—__—_——* 






































































BEET SUGAR’ INDUSTRY 















































The Crop Competition for 1901. Fa _~ , 
TREMENDOUS INTEREST IN THE SUGAR BEET 
GROWERS’ CONTEST INAUGURATED BY AMERI- we 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 
The detailed announcement of the great arria es 
sugar beet growers’ prize crop contest for S= S S —_ 
‘01 as made by American Agriculturist in ~ J ~~ 77 
our issue of last week, Feb 16, has attracted : SZ 
universal attention. Interest in the prop- a ~ O§$ 
osition is keen throughout the west. a Prion pen anne Bese 
Opinion has become conviction that this 
western country can alone furnish all the You can buy carriages from our factory 
sugar this country consumes. Experience at jobber’s cost price. We will make the 
of the most successful beet farmers in Mich, tha har. 
N Y, O, Ill, Ia, Neb, Col, Utah, Cal, Ore and ye ergy Be rae dhe eoe” yp . gh e 
Wash shows that proper method of raising atime. VY & t 1 Rape to 
and handling this crop only needs to be per- f ou can get absolutely rock bot- 
fectly understood to make it one of the tom factory cost with only a smali maker’s 
best paying of all staples, as well as one profit added. 
of the newest crops. This is our modern system of selling. 
Another beauty of the beet sugar indus- We have extended our trade by it to every 
try, the one that has fascinated us from He. 9016 Canopy Top Carriage. Price $96.00. State in the Union. Farmers, professional 
its inception, is that it puts into the pock- men and merchants all over "the land are 
ets of our farmers and working people, in ecia that the 
the shape of money paid for either beets appr ting t 
or labor in factory; the vast sums that 
otherwise are sent away from your town, 
county and state to pay for imported su- we r 
gar. For the whole country this amounts 
to something like one hundred million dol- 
lars a year. 
y might just as well go in their pockets. If 
SS ERs’ « : . = 
THE BEET GROWERS CONTEST FOR 1901 . you are interested in buggies, pheet 
is a competition for upward of $10,000 in surreys, wagons or harness, write for our 
cash prizes that have already been pledged “ 
to American Agriculturist by factories, lo- pened Compare the “eseag ae 
calitiés and others interested. We invite Md w paying elsewhere an 
additional prizes, and believe that no farm- ow much you can save. It will bea reve- 
ers’ institute or agricultural society can do lation to you. Write to-day for catalogue. 
better than to offer special prizes for the With every purchase i guar 
best crop of beets or reports of methods, by antee that ete a 
farmers in their section, under the rules of not satisfactory, you can return them, 
this contest. A number of towns or coun- we paying freight charges“both ways. 
ties that desire one or more beet sugar fac- 
tories are already trying to raise a fund No. 3034 Buggy. THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS C@., 
for special prizes to growers in their locali- Price $38.0, with leather quarter top. Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 
ties. The result of such experience will do i. - 
more to promote the beet industry than ten a I “ame 
times the mcney and labor spent in any 
other way. 
BE IT REMEMBERED 
that the contest is divided into two great 
classes. 
Under Class I, open to growers of sugar : 
beets throughout the U §, prizes will be , rat ie ish, aey, riding ai durable. Se , Seling on aut 
awarded to “the record or statement that 5 = examine it thero iting’ on gut plan You ean 


shows most clearly and accurately the 4 We HAVE i uO Al AGENTS 


methods pursued in growing one acre of 
sugar beets and the results obtained, irre- 
spective of what the results may be.’ This 
gives farmers everywhere a chance to raise 
beets and show what they can do. 








Class II offers prizes for “the crop of No TOT Extension TopSarrey, with double for ‘eyeare. You assume no risk 
sugar beets grown on one acre that contains Salo on chetts Price, $4 tee Pt ee as wesnip our goods an here tor exami 
the greatest quantity of sugar, and that ai ; = Bick — MP meee erty pa 
is grown in certain states and sold in cer- ~— gee o-3 = eat oe 


tain factories therein.” This class is open ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. 


only to farmers who raise beets for the fac- 
the Price of This 


tories that contribute to the prize fund. The 
yen do ont Gah Demko ena 


object of this class is to encourage grow- 265 Is 
ers to raise beets of the richest possible ee 
sugar content, as well as to obtain a heavy . nd tne elt bab OBEY YOU | ever saw for the money and not just as 


yield of beets per acre. ey Kron Ym OBEY with ord ty 4 


both ways, WE DO NOT order. You pay 
The prizes in Class II will be apportioned when you get it, if Sf youace perfectly eatin ‘We warrant every 
among the various beet growing states. years and guarantee satisfaction, 


Thus Colorado contestants, for instance, We Have fio A Agents. That's Why We Save You Money. 



































will simply have to compete with their as Y nesta bans mera Aron. (Weelesny tn.) pet Prd 
brother fapmers in Colorado, where condi- dente = 2 es oops, bed $3 or 24 Re ay e, xt Corning be i maceaes 

: $ bac! we iceek 3 t immings fine joth or w) ipcor eather trim- 
tions are more or less alike. Michigan ee Ting BLS ex top is lined with all wool top | ed bask stays padded. We furnish side curtains, storm|3 


growers for Class II prizes will compete 
with their fellows in the same state, and so 
on in other states. This method is fair to 
all and protects competitors in one state 
from having to compete with farmers under 
perhaps more advantageous conditions in 2 | 
other states. > 


{length brassels carpet for bottom of fbody. We guarantee safe delivery. 


OUR Y VEHIGLE GATALOGUE Socs'svtee 204 ccecibee sores ring Wagons, Carta, Hamon andlfien 


ever shown in oue book, ID'S FEAR, "SEND FOR IL.’ MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-51-59 N. Jetfersen St. Chicage, ll. 




































Don’t Pay a Gent 


oa 
IN MINNESOTA oN ¢ jof profit to agent or dealer when you 
. P . stad Can with equal safety, satis- 
the beet contest is taking on extraordinary ‘ = faction and guarantee buy 


y—\direct from manufacturers 
<Jana save half the cost. Our 
Sy Vehicles are built for hard 
wear. Best materials through- 
Sy: New styles. Approved Work- 
oe ou &29.25 and upwards. 


interest. Generous special prizes will be 
offered to Minn growers in Class II for 
beets grown for the Minnesota Sugar Co’s 


factory at St Louis Park. That plant is nip. 





likely to be considerably — — sea- Our Harness and Saddice Sg phe tT 
son. It has been extremely fortunate in standard wor upwards. In no event p 
= f Catal tain- 
having. the oe nagesnent, of its samgaiarel fag valonbie sugrestions tech Fabia ness buyer 
interests in the hands of its vice-president, » (inc. 
Adolph Hinze. There is keen interest in 158 W. Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Ills. reg. Bre and water and snow drift 
this new crop throughout Minn, and a suc- The that fences—Oheap and lastsa ittelime= 





cessful campaign by both farmers and fac- a AMERICAN 
tor his year sl ld lead to th recti 
pp NH one BS 1000 SAMPLES FREE! |FIELpD AND HOG FENCE 


of our new Success Fence Ratch 


to work up the crop of 1902. which tightens any wire fence,newor ne 
NOTE AND COMMENT ® a Ss automatically as wire is wound on. If you cannot find our local agent write to ae 
BAY : oles to bore in posts. Attaches mid- _ | American Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago or New York, : 











I consider this a.most excellent way to | wayof fence. Some le to test sent on receipt of 12c for 
foster the industry. It will start an interest ands e. ee oe "tree Catalogue of Wire Fences 
in the crop and a knowledge of methods | W. H. RPist. & CO. Box 55. Leesbure.. 0, | Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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with a rapidity that could hardly be obtained 
in any other way.—{T. L. Lyon, Associate 
Director Neb Exper Sta. 

Sugar beets in Colorado continue to at- 
tract increasing attention. The experiment 
station at Fort Collins has already done 
much for the industry and will be glad to 
do more. Several new factories are pro- 
jected, and the one at Loveland is certain 
to be built in time to work up this year’s 
crop. A large area of beets is being con- 
tracted for the factories at Rocky Ford, 
Sugar City and Grand Junction.——L. G. 
Carpenter, director Colorado exper sta and 
irrigation engineer, says: ‘“‘Your suggestion 
is a good one.” 

Robert W. Furnas, secretary Neb state 
bd of agri, speaks highly of the admirable 
work done by the exper sta at Ames, also 
by the station in connection with the state 
university at Lincoln, on the sugar beet, 
and adds: “We no longer entertain doubts 
about the profits of sugar beet culture or 
manufacture in this state.” Last year was 
rather an unfavorable season, but more 
farmers are taking up the crop this’ year 
than ever before, and Neb will doubtless 
make a splendid showing when the results 
of the beet contest of ’01 are summarized. 
Something like $1000 will probably be avail- 
able for special prizes to growers for Neb 
factories. 

Iowa is destined to be a great beet sugar 
state, but has so far failed to build any 
factories. A number of her farmers’ are 
contracting to raise beets for the Neb fac- 
tories. Several communities in Ia are try- 
ing to raise a special fund for the best crop 
of beets grown by Ia farmers. 

Utah is not making much noise in the 
beet sugar industry, but is everlastingly 
getting there. It looks now as though al- 
most every beet grower in the intermoun- 
tain states would enter the contest.- The 
state agri ccllege at Logan has taken hold 
of the work in earrest, and its president, 
J. W. Kerr, writes most appreciatively of 
the industry, and of what American Agri- 
culturist’s contest can do for it. 

Ontario is taking hold of beet sugar in- 
terest with a vengeance. Tests made dur- 
ing the past year or two prove that as 
heavy a tonnage of rich beets per acre can 
be raised in Ont as in Mich. Some of the 
farmers of the St Clair river have made 
money selling beets to the factory at Ma- 
rine City, Mich, at $3.20 per ton net, after 
paying $1 duty and 50c freight. The govt 
promises a bounty for three years. Sev- 
eral factories may be established in time 
to work up the crop of ’01, and Ont expects 
to have a dozen beet sugar factories in 
operation in the fall of ’02. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, Ill. An illustrat- 
ed catalog of vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Decorat.ve piante and flowering shrubs. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. A 
handsomely illustrated, quarter-century - 
tion of the Farm Annual, containing a full list 
of vegetable, flower and farm seeds, with up- 
to-date cultural directions. 

T. J. Dwyer & Son, Cornwall, N Y. A beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog of fruit and ornamen- 
tal trees, flowering shrubs and vines, small 
fruit plants, etc. 

George Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill. Illustrated and 
descriptive catalog of the improved Victor in- 
cubators and brooders, together with many 
poultry apgances. 

German Kali works, New York. An illus- 
trated pamphlet of 159 pages, telling how to 
apply chemicals to various farm and garden 
crops. 

Northrup, King & Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 
An illustrated catalog of all kinds of farm, 
vegetable and flower seeds. 

George L. Siegel, Erie, Pa, garden, field and 
flower seeds, implements, etc. 

Sunnyside nursery, Reading, Mass. Small 
fruit plants, vegetable and flower seeds, flow- 
ering shrubs, etc. 

R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Ill, garden and 
farm seeds. 

Oo E. Baldwin, Bridgman, Mich, small 
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fruits. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Elsewhere in This Issue appears the ad- 


vertisement of the Kalamazoo Carriage and 
Harness company, making an offer which 
may truly be characterized as “extraordi- 
nary.” They offer to send to any reader 
of this paper any vehicle in their factory 
on 10 days’ free trial, allowing you to use 
it during that time and thoroughly test it, 
before deciding to keep it. They certainly 
have unbounded faith in the quality of 
their goods or they could not make such 
an offer. Look up their adv and send for 
catalog. 


TOBACCO 
Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Raising Wrapper Leaf Under Shade. 


DIRECTOR E. H. JENKINS, CT EXPER STA. 





Experiments in raising pure wrapper leaf 
tobacco under cheesecloth were undertaken 
co-operatively last year at Poquonock, Ct, 
by the Ct exper sta, Ct tobacco exper co 
and the U S dept of agri. The only object 
of the experiment was to find out if wrap- 
per leaf tobacco could be raised. The cost 
of the experiment cut no figure whatsoever 
in the work. A framework was put up and 
covered on top and all sides with cheese- 
cloth, the top of the shade being 9 ft from 
the ground. The Sumatra seed was started 
in the usual way in seed beds. The 
tobacco rows under the shade were 
about 3% ft apart, and the plants 
set by hand were, On an average, 1 
ft apart in the _ row, much closer 
than our ordinary setting in the field. One- 
half of the area under shade was set with 
Ct Hav; the other half with Fla grown 
Sumatra seed. It was our first experi- 
ence with the use of cheesecloth as a cover 
and we now see that we made mistakes in 
our method of fastening it to the frame, 


as some holes were torn by chafing 
against the rough planed framework. 
The cover protected the tobacce leaf 


from all insect pests, excepting only the 
cutworms, which did some injury imme- 
diately after setting. lt was difficult to 
find: a single damaged leaf in the whole 
piece at harvest. 

The temperature under the shade was 
also noticeably higher than outside, a dif- 
ference at one time of 5 deg being noted. 
The air was also apparently very much 
more moist under the shade. The surface 
of the ground did not dry out nearly as 
fast. At one time, owing to lack of rain- 
fall, the crop outside practically stopped 
growing and the surface was dry as pow- 
der, but at that time under the shade, the 
tobacco was growing as thriftily as ever, 
with no sign of distress. The tobacco under 
shade did not evaporate so much water be- 


cause protected from the high drying 
winds and for the same _ reason _ the 
air was more moist and _ hot. of 


course -we can have no measure of the 
amount of sunlight cut off by the 
cheesecloth, but anyone going under the 
cheesecloth could readily see that the air 
was more damp and hot under there than 
outside, and the light was more trying, 








although of course a very small part of 
the sun’s rays was excluded. 


When bottom leaves were judged 
to be ripe, two men with large 
baskets went through the field, pick- 
ing off two, three or four of the 


bottom leaves from each stalk and laying 
them flat in the baskets, which when full 
were brought to a barn, where children 
strung the leaves back to back and front 
to front on strings which were finally 
drawn tight on laths, leaving the separate 
leaves about a finger breadth apart.. From 
40 to 50 leaves were put on’ a single lath. 
These were hung in tiers in the barn to 
cure. A little later a second priming and 
then a third, fourth and in some cases a 
fifth, was made, the whole crop being 
finally secured, leaving the stalks stand- 
ing in the field. The whole operation of 
harvesting was completed in the week be- 
ginning Aug 21. 

We were somewhat embarrassed in curing 
the crop by the fact that it was in the same 
curing barn with tobacco curing on 
the stalk, and it was difficult to keep the 
condition in the barn just right for the 
proper curing of the tobacco harvested in 
these very different ways. Naturally, the 
tobacco curing on the strings dried out 
quicker than that on the stalks, so that 
when, for the sake of one kind of tobacco 
it was better to close the barn, for the 
sake of the other it might be better to 
leave it open. Both crops were well cured, 
with but very little damage to the leaf. 

When the crop was taken down the 
string was cut or broken at each end of the 
lath and wrapped around the butts, mak- 
ing a single hand of tobacco from each 
lath. The crop from our shaded plot was 
never assorted, but was sold in these orig- 
inal hands, just as it came from the lath. 
The plot was planted in nine rows 3% ft 
apart, and plants standing i2in apart in the 
row. There were 656 lbs tobacco harvested. 
which is at the rate of 2076 lbs p a; this 
being the weight as the tobacco came from 
the poles. 

After lying in bundles for some weeks 
the tobacco was fermented in bulk for 
six weeks. The crop was then put into 
cases and sold, 577 lbs at Tic p 
Ib or $409.67. The weight of the fer- 
mented leaf compared with the weight of 
the pole-cured tobacco shows a net loss of 
79 lbs, or about 12 per cent. Our vouch- 
ers show the following payments: 
4 bundles wire, $18.90; 3113 yds bunt- 
ing at 1%c, 58.38; sewing 2060 yds at 2c, 
41.20; lumber, 130.86; additional bunting, 
12.56; baskets for harvesting, 7.91; 8 days’ 
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’s what you want. Careful seeding ‘is 


step toward it. 


The best seeder is the popular 


CAHOON 


BROADCAST SEEDER 


ei if It is best because it saves one-third the seed and 
i four-fifths the labor of hand sowing; because ,,,:< 


/ Sy 
owt, 


: it distributes the seed evenly; because anyonecan =; 
‘* use it and lasts a lifetime. Ask your dealer for it. <, 


Goodell Go., 15 Main St., Antrim, W. H. yr 











NEW No.1 PINE GOORS 


—= At $1.00 each=-— 
Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
Factory. 10,000 NEW DOORS ranging in 
price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES, 
a, Write for eomplete list. Our 
j } neg hee F roe \ ys Roofing, 
nery, Sheriff’ 
m a aaa Sales, mailed Free. nn. 
* HOUSB WRECKING CO., 
J West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 
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BULL: STRONG! 


esee PIG TIGHT cece 
An lllinois farmer said that aft- 
er harvest he had fully 200 bush- 
els of loose oats on the ground 
that he could not secure any ben- 
efit from, use the fence 
S around the field would not turn 
VB Fg p hogs. Figure the loss for yourself, 
Y, § He also said, all this would have 
ae SN been saved if he had used the 
SY AA “i Kitselman Woven Wire Coiled 
FS a Spring Fence, and’the value 
Ph Sy Tak me woul ve gone a long ways 
¥ P= 7 towards thet cost of the fence, 
a x With the Duplex Machine 
rcan make it himself 






















Muncie. Ind. 
|FENGE! 22: 


Sold to the Farmer at Whelesale 
re Warranted. 


ogue free for the as ‘ 
TSELMAN BROS. 
MADE. Built 
Chickes- 
Ca’ Free. 

SPRING FENCE CO, 
Wiaehseter, indisas, U. 6. A. 
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work putting on the cover at 2, 16; 3 days’ 
work mending at 2, 6; total, 291.81; rate p 


a, 875.43. The above does not include cost 
of putting up the frame. That was done 
by men in Mr DuBon’s employ, and the 


amount of time expended was not kept ac- 
count of, it being charged in with other la- 
bor accounts. At harvest time I have 
charged 13% days’ work of a man at 2, 27; 
14 days’ work of children at 62%c, 8.75. This 
does not include expense for the last prim- 
ing, about which I have no memorandum. 
Sotal, 35.75, or 107.25 p a. This wqulid 
make the extra expense on account of 
shade and harvest, 982.68 p a, to which must 
be added the cost of setting up the frame, 
of making the last priming, of making some 
changes in the barn and extra poles, extra 
labor and other incidentals of which I have 
no separate account. 

I suppose any business man would say 
that the whole cost of the permanent struc- 
ture—timber, wire and baskets,—amounting 
to $15/.67, or 473 p a, should not 
be charged to the expenses of a single year. 
These things ought certainly to last for at 
least 5 yrs, and in figuring the expense of 
raising the first year’s crop, only one-fifth 
of these amounts should be charged, so 
that from the cost of raising and curing 
uf this tobacco we should deduct 378.42. 

The primed tobacco was cured in the 
same barn with tobacco curing on the stalk. 
This in itself considered is a disadvan- 
tage, as it was difficult to so manage the 
barn that both kinds of tobacco cured 
equally well. 

Samples of this leaf were submitted to 
a considerable number of leading to- 
bacco dealers of New York and 
Philadelphia. These samples were not se- 
lected to show only the very finest leaves. 
They were in the same hands in which 
they came down from the poles, still strung 
on the string on which they were put at 
harvest time. Each one of the 
dealers to whom samples were sub- 
mitted was requested to give his criticism 
and say in what respects the tobacco was 
faulty. The only criticism made- was that 
some of it showed a slight greenish tinge 
and was perhaps a little deficient in finish, 
but all the dealers without exception agreed 
that it was the best tobacco ever grown in 
this ccuntry. They agreed, without excep- 
tion, that the leaf compared very favor- 
ably with the average imported Sumatra, 
which, as we all understand, is the very 
best part of the Sumatra crop. 

The experiment demonstrates that Suma- 
tra leaf of very excellent quality can be 
raised in Ct under suitable conditions. It 
does not demonstrate that it can be raised 
at so large a profit to the Ct farmer thatt 
he can afford to change his system of grow- 
ing tobacco and go into the raising of Su- 
matra. It does not prove that there is any 
profit in the crop at all. I do not advise 
any Ct farmer to undertake to grow Su- 
matra except in a small way, experimen- 
tally, and with the full knowledge that he 
may lose the money that he puts into it. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Bunch on Shoulder—E. A. P, (L I) has 
a horse that has a hard bunch on the point 
of its shoulder. Make an opening into the 
bunch at least one inch deep. After it stops 
bleeding roll up 2 gr finely powdered bi- 
chloride of mercury in a small piece of tis- 
sue paper in the shape of a small cone and 
press it into the opening. Repeat this every 
third day until the bunch disappears, which 
it will usually do in three or four weeks. It 
requires no other treatment. 








Cribbing—E. J. A. (N Y) has a horse 
that has the habit of cribbing. The only 
remedy is to put on a muzzle while the ani- 
mal is not feeding. If this is continued for 
a length of time it usually cures a horse 
of the habit. 

Abortion—-W. B. F. (Ct) wants to know 
if there is any better remedy than “kow 
kure”’ for cows that abort. There is no 
medicine of any use in such cases. The only 
preventive is to change the male and pas- 
tures, as the derangement is caused by a 
bacillus, which is present either in the bull 
or the pasture. 


Impotent—G. W. C. L. (Ct). has a bull 
one year old that.is ftmpotent. If the ani- 
mal ‘is valuable. keep him .until he is two 
years old.. We often see such cases turnout 
all right as they. get age. There js mo“med- 
icine of any service in such cases. 








FIELD AND STABLE [27} 


REV, DR. TALMAGE, 


The Most Eminent Preacher in the World 
Advises Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 


Recommends Everybody to Use Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve 
Remedy.— Everybody Needs This 
Great Remedy as a Spring Medicine. 
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REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


Dr. Talmage, as must be readily understood by anyone who is acquainted with his fame 
and works, is obliged to work very hard, and he makes known to the entire world the fact 
that after overwork or exhaustion he has always found Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and 
Nerve Remedy the one thing which reinvigorates and builds up the entire body. 

When such a man, a recognized leader and.teacher of the people, testifies by his writ- 
ten testimonial that Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy has helped him, and 
that he recommends its use for invigoration after overwork to restore the strength, energy, 
nerve force and vitality of the ‘system, when for any reason they are lost, weakened or im- 
paired, those who are sick or suffering, who are weak, nervous, without strength, energy 
and ambition, who are discouraged and disheartened by repeated failures to be cured, in 
fact, all who have need of a strength-giving and health-restoring medicine, can take re- 
newed hope from the words of this great preacher that Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the one 
remedy an.vong all others to give them back the health and strength they have-lost. Above 
all remedies known for a spring medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve Rem- 
edy is the one sure cure, and its purifying, strengthening and vitalizing effects make. it the 
remedy all seek who are suffering from spring debility, poor blood, weak nerves, constipa- 
poe: eater and kidney complaints. It is the best spring tonic and restorative known to the 
world. 

Rey. Dr. Talmage’s address is 1400 -Massachusetts Ave.. Washington, D. C., and he tells 
the entire world that he has used Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy with. won- 
derful results, and that he recommends it to all as am invigorator after overwork. With 
such a strong indorsement how can you hesitate to use it? ee 

‘,.Remember, that Dr. Greene’s. Nervura Blood and Nerve Remedy is not a patent medi- : 
cine, but a regular phySician’s preseription, the discovery of Dr. Greene, 35 W. 14th St., New 
York City, undoubtedly the most. successful physician in curing nervous, chronic and lin- 
ee and that he can be consulted, free of charge, in any case, either personalty 
or by letter. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


is Cattle 











Hogs Sheep 





1901} 1900) 1901] 1900) 1901] 1900 











Chicago. P 100 Ibs .. | $6.00) $6.30) $5.47) $5.05) $4.50) $5.75 
New York...........| 560) 6.55 5.90) 5.40) 4.75) 5.40 
Buffalo........... ..-| 5.50] 6.25) 5.60) 5.20) 4.75) 5.60 
Kansas City .........| 5.75] 6.00} 5.30) 4.90] 4.40) 5.20 
Pittspurg............! 5.60] 580] 5.62) 5.15! 4.751 5.75 








At Chicago, the stockyards have been at 
times crowded with cattle of indifferent 
quality, all such ruling slow and weak with 
occasional slight declines. On the other 
hand, the demand has been good for choice 
to prime beeves suitable for shipping and 
export account at prices around $5.50@6. 
The home trade is excellent and export or- 
ders have been fairly liberal, buyers of this 


class discriminating sharply against all 
under strictly prime steers. 

Fancy beef steers, 8575@6 00 Canners, $2 00@ 325 
Good to extra. 500@5 65 Feeders, selected, 415@ 435 
Common to fair, 8754 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 300@ 4 25 
Native heifers. 375475 Calves, 300 lbs up, 2@ 5 20 
Fair to choice cows, 275@400 Calves, veal, 45300@ 035 
Poor to fancy bulls, 200@425 Milch cows, each, 25 0U@50 0 


Hogs at 5%c p Ib and a fair degree of 
enimation indicates a healthy trade. At 
tor prices packers have shown some reluc- 
tence to buy freely, but large numbers have 
cressed the scales at $5.45 downward to 
5.25, rough lots usual discount. Hog re- 
ccipts have been large, but the quality is 
good and packing operations in full swing. 

In the sheep pens a feature is the in- 
creased inquiry on export account, this tak- 
ing choice wethers and yearlings at $4.40 
@4.75. Good to choice ewes have sold at 3.75 
@4, mixed lots 3.40@4.25. Lamb trade fair- 
ly active, but receipts liberal and market 
somewhat unsettled, ordinary to choice 
quotable at 4.50@5.30. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported slow and 
prices a shade lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 100 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 49@5 60 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 49 
Good, 1210 to 1300 Iba, 490@515 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@4 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 885@1 50 Heifers, 700 to 110C lbs. 3 004 50 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibe, 300@3 75 Bolognacows. phd. 8 00@15 (0 
Rough, half fat, 3 50@450 F'sh cows & springers.£0 00@055 00 


Com to good fat oxen, 300@440 Veai calves, 6 00@7 50 
Hogs rather easy on Monday of this 
week, when 50 double decks came in. Me- 


dium droves $5@5.62%, yorkers 5.60, heavy 
droves 5.50@5.55. Sheep and lambs steady. 
Receipts Monday of this week 30 double 
decks. Sheep sold at 4@4.75, lambs 4.50 
@5.60. 

At Buffalo, cattle slightly lower under 
receipt ofe175 cars Monday of this week. 
Shipping steers sold at $4.75@5.50, stockers 
and feeders 3.25@4.25. Veal calves generally 
steady at 6@8.25. Hogs show a slight de- 
cline. Receipts Monday of this week 105 
double decks. All grades sold at 5.60. Sheep 
firm. Arrivals Monday of this week 75 dou- 
ble decks. Sheep sold at 3.50@4.75, lambs 
easy at 4.75@5.50. 

At New York, cattle steady under mod- 
erate offerings. Ordinary to ch native steérs 
$4.65@5.55 p 100 lbs, bulls 3.60@4.20, cows 1.95 
@4. Veal calves in fair demand, market 
well supplied. Poor to ch veals sold at 
4.50@8.50. Sheep and lambs only fairly ac- 
tive. Ordinary to ch sheep sold at 3.50@4.80, 
lambs 5.50@6.12%. Hogs were mainly for 
slaughterers, only a few selling alive at 
5.75@6. 

At London, American esttle cuoted high- 
er at 11%@13%c p Ib estimated dressed 
weight, tops 13%%c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Casii or spot — 
1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.. .... 0.0: 7349] .67 | .39 | .33I4] .2456] .2356 
New York........ 15a] .76%| 48%] .4134) .3040| .29%q 
BOSTON .... see sees - — | .48%) .44 | 34%) .33 
BOSS 2 0c cccccecs -79%| .724) .41 35 27 -2414 
St Louis..........] .7234] .71 | .39 | 32%] .26%| .24%; 
Minneapolis..... .7434| .65%4| .37 | .31 | .26%| .2234 
Liverpool ........ -90 | 87%) .52%4! .50 — _ 





At Chicago, the grain markets have av- 
eraged somewhat better, led by wheat and 
corn. In wheat it would be difficult to find 
particularly new influences so far as the 
situation in this country is concerned. Win- 
ter wheat fields have had more or less 


additional snow covering, affording needed 
protection, but there are a number of try- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ing weeks still ahead of the crop before 
anything can be definitely known as to its 
probabilities. The domestic movement is 
nearly normal, receipts at spring wheat 
points fair, cash trade at ddéstributing and 
milling centers moderate, but not large, ex- 
ports without special significance. Under 
better buying, however, the cash market 
scld up to a level of 74c p bu, with May 
76c, followed by a slight reaction. 

Perhaps th chief reason for the fair de- 
gree of strength in. wheat developed last 
week was in the European situation. Au- 
tumn sown grains in France, Germany, 
etc, have been experiencing some severe 
winter weather, with attendant apprehen- 
sions as to crop outlook when spring opens. 

Forty-cent corn has been realized within 
the past few days, May at one time sell- 
ing fractionally above 4lc p bu, with No 
2 in store quotable at 29@39%ec, and 
March delivery substantially same figures. 
The strength developed in this market em- 
anated from only moderate offerings, firm 
foreign markets, good domestic and ex- 
port demand, and the realization that 
farmers’ reserves are being whittled down 
rapidly. While without excitement, fair 
activity prevailed, with the undertone one 
of confidence in the maintenance of prices. 

Oats gained fractionally, due to sympa- 
thy with other cereals, interest only mod- 
erate, with No 2 in store or Feb delivery 
quotable around 24%@25c p bu, May 25%c. 
The shipping demand on N E and export 
account was somewhat better. 

In rye, continued quietude the rule, mar- 
ket steady to firm, with only light trading. 
No 2 in store 49c p bu, f o b 50@5ilc, May 
delivery nominally 50%c. 

Barley sales cover a wide range, owing 
to variable quality of the restricted offer- 
ings. The market is not especially active, 
the better grades scarce and fully steady, 
thin or badly stained lots dull. There is 
no new feature. Screenings 31@35c p bu, 
poor to fair malting barley 40@48c p bu, 
good to choice 50@62c, fcy a slight premium. 

At New York, grain market without fm- 
portant features. Export demand has ruled 
good, but shipping hindered because of 
ice in rivers and docks. Prices shade higher 
than last quoted. No 2 red wheat in ele- 
vator 79%c p bu, corn 48%c, oats 30%c, rye 
56@57c, barley 63@73c, clover seed 94@11\%4c 
p lb, timothy seed $4.50@5 p 100 lbs. Flour 
generally unchanged with exception of old 
spring patents which have attracted some 
attention. Fey spring patents 4.15@4.65, do 
winter 3.85@3.95, spring straights 3.75@3.90, 
do winter 3.40@3.75. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


A healthy tone is noted in the butter 
market. Business has ruled fairly active 
on both home and export account. Export- 
ers take the cheaper grades such as ladles, 
summer made factory, etc, while home de- 
mand is mainly for fresh creamery and 
dairy grades, thus stocks are kept fairly 
well cleaned up. Arrivals have been mod- 
erate and show some improvement in qual- 
ity. Recent cold weather has checked the 
flow of milk somewhat and dealers express 
considerable confidence in the market. 
Prices a shade firmer in several instances, 
but in the main show little change. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
ere 2214@23 ec 23 @23%c 20%@21 c 
1900 . 244%@25 c 254%4@26 c 24 @24l%4c 
See svenee 21%@22 c 22 @22l%4c 22144@23 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs 18@23c p lb, prints 19@24c, dairy 16@ 
2ic.—At Albany, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 
24@25c, dairy 22@28¢c.—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 23@24c, prints 25c, dairy 18@22c.—At 


Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 24@25c, state 
emy 22@23c.—At Buffalo, cmv extra  22c, 


firsts 20@21c, rolls 12@15c, dairy 10@18c. 
At New York, prices ruled slightly firm- 
er under lighter arrivals. Cmy extra 224%@ 
23c p lb, firsts 21@22c, June make 19@Wc, 
state dairy fcy 2l1c, firsts 18@19c, western 
imt emy 14@18c, rolls 11@14%c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
good a slightly higher prices. Ex- 
tra Elgin and other wesfern separator cmy 
23c p lb, firsts 21@22%c, imt cmy 17@18c, 
ladle 12@14c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 
24@24%c, O and Pa cmy 21@21%c, dairy 16 
@lic, roils 13@14c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs steady at 
21c p lb, prints 22c, dairy 11@12%c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm. Ere 
tra separator cmy 24¢ p Ib, firsts 21@22c, 





extra gathered cmy 20@2l1c, firsts 19@20c 
ladle 15@16c, dairy 21@24c, rolls 13@i6c. °* 

At Boston, prices a shade stronger. Vt 
and N H ecmy extra 23@23%c p Ib, firsts 20@ 
22c, June make 19@2ic, Vt dairy extra 20c, 
do N Y 19c, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 
14@15c, ladle 13%@l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 


Stocks continue firmly held and prices 
generally unchanged. Trade on home ac- 
count has been fairly active. Dealers are 
thought to carry rather moderate supplies. 
Some export business is reported for the 
lower grades, but prices for better lots are 
somewhat above exporters’ ideas. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
114%@11%c p lh—At Albany, cheddars 11@ 
12c, flats 104%@11%c.—At Rochester, twins 
12c.—At Watertown, small\ 11%@12c.—At 
Buffalo, fey new 12c, dairy made 10@1l1c, 
skims 3@5c. 

At New York, a shade firmer. Fancy 
small state 12@12%c p lb, do large 114%4@ 
lltéc, fair to ch 9%@11\c¢, light skims 74@ 
9c, full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At 
cheddars 11%c, Ohio 
skims 8@9c.—At Pittsburg, 


Philadelphia, N Y 
flats 10@10%c, part 
ch Ohio 124@ 


12%c, do N Y 12%@12%c, limburger 13 
@13%ec 
Ohio—At Columbus, N Y¥ cheddars 13@ 


1s%c, state flats llc, limburger 1l4c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
12%4@12%c p lb, flats 12%@13c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
NEW YORK—At Syracuse, buckwheat 
$1.20 p 100 lbs, state corn 60c p bu, oats 
34c, bran 18 p ton, cottonseed meal 25, mid- 
dlings 19, hay 14@20, rye straw 16. Fresh 
eggs 23c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p Ib, 
turkeys 15c, ducks l4c. Potatoes 40@50c 
p bu, do seed 75c, onions 75@80c, turnips 
25@40c, ebans 2.50, Baldwin apples 50@60c, 
ch Spitz 80c@1. 
25@40c, beans 2.50, Baldwin apples 50@60c 
p bu, ch Spitz 80c@1. % 

At Albany, potatoes $1.75 p bbl, white 
onions 3.50@5, red and yellow 2.25@2.75, tur- 
rips 65@75c, beans 2.20@2.30, apples 2.50@4 p 
bbl, oranberries 8@9. Corn 47@49c p bu, 
cats 31@34c, bran 17.50@18.50 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 25.50, middlings 18@19, hay 14@18. 
Fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, live chickens 9@10c 
p lb, or 10@1lc d w, turkeys 12@1l4c, ducks 
10@11c. 

At Buffalo, fcy York state potatoes 43@ 
50c p bu, do Mich 43@45c, beets 20@25c, car- 
rots 20@25c, onions 1@1.25, parsnips 30@40c, 
turnips 20@2ic, Danish cabbage 1.15@1.25 p 
bbl, state celery 40@50c p dz bchs, apples 
2.50@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 9@10. Eggs 20 
@Zl1c p dz, live turkeys 9%@llc p Ib, fowls 9 
@10c, squabs 25@30c p pair, turkeys 8@12c 
Pr lb d w, cepons 10@16c, fdwls and chick- 
eus 8@11c. 

At Rochester, white wheat 74@7tec p bu, 
No 1 white oats 28@30c, rye 55@56c, barley 








45@46c, middlings $18 p ton, bran 17@18, 
corn meal 20@21, hay 16@18. Apples 1.25 


@2 p bbl, cranberries 9@11, honey l6c p 1b, 
maple sugar 9@10c. Marrow beans 2@2.10 
p bu, carrots 20@25c, onions 75@85c, pota- 
toes 40@50c, lettuce 20c p dz, radishes 18@ 
20c. Fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, live* chickens 
and fowls &@9c p lb, turkeys 9@10c, chick- 
ens 10@1llic d w, turkeys 12@13c. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 20@23c p dz, 
live chickens and fowls 7@8c, turkeys 10c, 
steers 44%4@5c, veal calves 5@6c, lambs 4@5c. 
Onions $1 p bu, potatoes 45c, beets 35@40c, 
parsnips 60@7idc, turnips 35@40c, carrots 25 
@30c, beans 2.10@2.25, apples 60c@1, Hub- 
bard squash 2c p lb, cabbage 2c. Hay 16@ 
18.50 p ton, corn meal 20, ‘bran 19, mid- 
dlings 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 784 @78%e p bu, corn 44% 
@44%c, No 2 white oats 33c, hay $15@17 p 
ten, rye straw 14.50@15, bran 17.50@18. Fresh 
egges 19@20c p dz, live fowls 7@10%c, chick- 
ens 10@10%c, ducks 12@13c. turkeys 9c, geese 
1%@lic, fowls 9@10c d w, chickens 8@12c, 
capons 9@138c, turkeys 9@l4c. York state 
potatoes 48@55c p bu, Mich 45@53c, Jersey 
sweets 10@25c p bskt, onions 85¢c@1.10 p bu, 
Danish cabbage 13@18 p ton, beans 2.50@3 
p bskt, svninach 1.50@1.75 p bbl. Prime 
coaintry tallow 45c p Ib dark 4%c, cakes 
§4c. Apples, Spitz 3@4 v bbl, Baldwins 2.25 
@s, Greenings 2.50@3.50, cranberries 8@9, 
Fia oranges 2.50@8.50 p bx ,strawberries 25@ 
40c p qt. 

At Pittsburg, King apples $3.75@4 p bbl, 
Spy 3.75@4, Baldwins 3.25@3.50, Greenings 








2.75@3, Spitz 3@3.25, cranberries 6.50@12. 
Turnips 1.90@2 p bbl, carrots 1.40@1.50, par- 
snips 1.50@1.75, beets 1.25@1.50, horseradish 
roots 4@5, Danish cabbage 14@17 p ton, po- 
tatoes 40@55c, onions 1@1.10, celery 20@80c 
p dz bchs, squash 1.50@1.75 p bbl. Fresh 
eggs 19@2lc p dz, live chickens and fowls 
94%4.@10%c p Ib, turkeys 914@10c, ducks 11 
@i2c, fowls 12@13c d w, chickens 13@14c, 
turkeys 13@1l5ic, ducks 15@l6éc. No 2 yellow 
corn 43%c p bu, oats 31%c, middlings 16.75 
@18 p ton, bran 16.50@17, hay 14@15.50. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
20@21c p dz, live chickens 10@11c p lb, fowls 
9c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 9@i1lc, or 9@11%c 
d w, chickens 9@llc, capons 10@l4c. Corn 
42%c p bu, oats 28@28'l4c, rye ble, timothy 
hay $15.50@17.50 p ton, clover 14@16, rye 
straw 12.50@14, bran 15.50@17.50, middlings 
17. Apples 1.50@3.50 p bbl, cranberries 9@ 
10, Fla oranges 2@3 p bx. Potatoes 50@55c 
p bu, onions 90c@1, spinach 30@35c, celery 
40@60c p dz bchs, cabbage 14@18 p ton. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale.” They refer to prices at 
which the preduce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 





signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Apples. 

Recent mail advices indicate a fairly act- 
ive trade for really fine American apples 
in English markets, but much stock was 
frozen in transit and arrivals otherwise 
proved rather unfavorable to a brisk trade. 
Boston and Me Baldwins quotably $2.40@ 
4.20 p bbl, Ben Davis 2.52@4, Greenings 2.40 
@3.60, N Y Baldwins 2.40@3.54, Canadian 
Baldwins 3.6°@5.16, Spys 3.24@5.04, Golden 
Russets 3.60@4.80, Ben Davis 3.50@4.68. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS FOR WEEK ENDING FEB 9 





Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York, 129 966 763 - — 1,858 
Boston, 1,281 _ — -—— 1,281 
Portland, 6,290 —_— 845 — 7,135 
This week, 7,700 966 1,608 —_ 10,274 
Last year, 15,926 10,114 5,041 1,082 82,163 


Total this season to date. 
1900-’01, 701,603 190.633 217,215. 55,540 1,164,991 
1899-'00, 562,072 263,860 209,122 56,451 1,151,505 

At New York, receipts have ruled rather 
light, as stock was delayed in transporta- 
tion, prices generally unchanged. New- 
town Pippins $1.50@4 p bbl, Spitz 3@5, state 
Spy 2.25@3.50, Ben Davis 2.25@3.50, Bald- 
wins 2.25@3.50, Greenings 2.25@3.25, common 
winter var 1.50@2. 

Beans. 4 

At New York, feeling is rather easy. Ch 
marrow $2.4214@2.45 p bu, medium 2.25, pea 
2.25, red kidney 2.30@2.32%4, white kidney 
2.60, yellow eye 2.65, Cal lima 3.80, imported 
marrow 2.20@2.25. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, really choice stock in mod- 
erate supply and steady, poorer grades 
somewhat unsettled. Ch to fcy evap’d ap- 
ples 54%,@7c p Ib, fair to goud 3@5c, sun- 
dried«3@4%4c, chops $1.25@1.7— p 100 Ibs, 
cores and skins 75c@1i, evap’d raspberries 
19@20e p lb, blackberries 64@6%c, huckle- 
berries 14@15c, cherries 15@16c. 

Eggs. 
At New York, arrivals fairly liberal, tone 


of trade rather easy. Nearby fcy 18@19c 
p dz, av prime 17%c, western 16%@li7c, 


southern 16@16%4c, western refrig’r 14@15%4c. 

At Boston, an unsettled tone was noted. 
Nearby fcy 22@24c p dz, eastern 18@20c, 
Vt and N H 20c, Mich, Ind, etc, 19c, west- 
southern 18@18%c, refrig 15 


Ground Feeds. 


York, trade quiet. Bran $16@ 
18.50 p ton, middlings 17@19, red dog 19@ 
20, linseed meal 28.50, cottonseed meal 26, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 8@ 
8714c; brewers’ meal and grits 1.05@1.08, 
coarse corn meéal 90@99c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


Florida pineapples are in high favor in 
northern markets and consumers may be 
glad to learn that the acreage is being in- 
creased. The crop of ’01-’02 will probaly 
be heavy, estimated by the trade at 100,000 
crates. 

Strawberry growers around Tampa, Fla, 
expect a heavy crop this season from some 
250 acres planted-in and about this section. 


ern 17@1816¢c, 
@17c. 


At New 


At New York, nearly all lines in good 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


demand. Fla strawberries 25@35c p at, 
Cape Cod cranberries ch $8.50@9.50 p bbi, 
fair 7@8, Jersey prime 7.25@7.00, Catawba 
grapes 75c@1.25 p case, Cal navel oranges 
fey 1.90@3.25, ch 1.60@3, fcy bright Fla 3@ 
3.50, do russets 2.25@2.50, Cal grape fruit 
2.50@3.50, do Fla 5@7, tangerines 5@6.50. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, feeling firm under mod- 
erate offerings. Prime timothy 95c p 100 
Ibs, No 1 90@92%4c, No 2 824%4.@85c, No 3 75@ 
80c, clover mixed 774@82%c, no grade 60@ 
70c, salt 40@d0c, long rye straw 75@85c. 

At Boston, prime timothy steady at $18 
@18.50 p ton, No 1 16.50@17.50, No 2 15.50@ 
16, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@15.50, clover mixed 
14@14.50, prime rye straw 16@17, oat 9@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, situation unchanged. Su- 
gar quotably 8@12c p 1b, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 
Onions, 

At New York, quality irregular, showing 
effects of cold weather, choice lots firm. Ct 
and J. I white $3.50@5.50 p bbl, red 2.50@ 
2.75, yellow 2.50@3, Orange Co white 2@4.50 
Pp bag, yellow 2.25@2.75, state and western 
yellow 2.25@2.50 p 150 lbs, red 2.25@2.50, Ber- 

muda 2.25 p cra. 
Potatoes. 

Potatoes held too high by farmers, sell- 
ing at 40c p bu for best varieties. Tubers 
keeping well, no rot to speak of. There-are 
a good many potatoes in town in ware- 
houses, but not as many as last year.—[J. 
W. Cotrell, Jasper Co, Ia. 

At New York, choice in quite moderate 
supply and firm, under grades easy. LTIin 
bulk $1.50@2 p bbl, state and western 1.25 


@1.75 p 180 Ibs, Jersey prime 1.25@1.50 p 
bb], sweets 1.75@2.75. - 
Poultry. 


At New York, arrivals moderate and well 
taken, prices firm. Live fowls lic p Ib, 
chickens 9c, roosters ic, turkeys 9@10ce, 
ducks 60@90c p pair, geese $1.25@1.75, pig- 
eons 25@30c, turkeys 7@12c p lb d w, Phila 
broilers 18@35c, do roasting chickens 9@1éc, 
western chickens and fowls 8%@l0c, capons 
10@16é6c, ducks §@13c, squabs 1.75@3.50 
Pp pair. 

Vegetables. 

According to trade reports the yield of 
cabbage in South Carolina will be the best 
in years This is said to be the money 
crop for truck people in this vicinity, and 
growers feel much encouraged. The severe 
drouth last summer nearly ruined straw- 
berry plants. 

At New York, a fair outlet is reported for 
choice arrivals. Brussels sprouts 8@l6c p 
qt, beets 75c p bbl, carrots 60c@$1, kale 85c 
@1, lettuce 3@5, parsnips 75c@1, squash 1@ 
1.50, spinach 1.25@1.75, turnips 70@80c, L I 
cabbage 3@4 p 100, state 12@13 p ton, cel- 
ery 25@75c p dz bchs, Fla egg plant 1.50@3 
p bx, parsley 1@1.50, string beans 3@3.50 p 
cra, tomatoes 1.50@3.50 p carrier. 

Wool. 


Market has shown considerable activity, 
with a good volume of sales. Trade has 
been distributed to nearly all lines, espe- 
cially territories, fine unwashed delaine and 
medium fleeces. Prices ruled slightly in 
buyers’ favor, some houses, however, con- 
tinue very firm and are said 9 have re- 
fused good sized orders rather than make 
price concessions. Holders in west appear 
more ready to meet buyers, but cling rath- 
er closely to former prices. Foreign mar- 
ket reported steady. 





Argentina’s Latest Wheat Crop, ’00-’01. 


B. W. SNOW. 





The following statement presents prob- 
ably for the first time a detailed estimate 


of the wheat crop of Argentina. For the 
purpose of comparison a similar showing 
is made for the preceding crop. For the 


showing of the crop of ’99-’00 I am indebted 
to the govt officials, who have furnished 
the greater part of the data from their rec- 
ords, modified of course by the final rec- 
ords of commercial movement. -The acre- 
age for the present crop is also taken from 
the official estimate, with a net addition 
of about 10% to cover territory which is 
ofiiciaily admitted to have not been includ- 


ed in the original official estimate. The 
rate of yield is my estimate, after two 


months of painstaking personal investiga- 
tion in all important districts ofeach prov- 
ince, 

With the exception of the central and 
southern districts of Buenos Ayres the 
quality of the crop is distinctly inferior. 
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grain light and shriveled, a fact which may 
make an Apparent difference in exports, 
which are by weight, of possibly as much 
as 10%. It is also proper to point out that 
the crop estimate here presented is decid- 
edly above the general opinion , of local 
grain men, perhaps a fair average of local 
opinion being an export surplus of about 
1,250,000 toms. I have seen all digtricts, 
however, good and bad alike, and am.con- 
vinced that local authorities have not yet 
fully appreciated the splendid southern 
crop, an opinion in which I am confirmed 
by data now being gathered by natl govt 
officials, 
ACREAGE AND RATE OF YIELD OF WHEAT. 
{Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 
on 1840 —-—-— - cr —-1900.M —-——-~, 
Per Estm’d 

Acres acre Bushele Acres per acre Bu 
3,991 11.5 45,897 4,211 7.5 31,683 
1,849 16.0 29,584 2,605 14,5 36,470 


Santa Fe, 
Buenos A’r’s, 





Cordoba, 1,154 11.0 12,694 1,780 .7.5 13,350 
Entre Rios, 580 11.4 6,612 799 4.5 3,596 
Other, 173 11.0 1,903 178 7.5 1,335 

Total, 7,747 12.5 96,690 9,573 9.0 86,334 


On the basis of a crop as above, the fol- 
lowing figures of actual and probable dis- 
tribution are interesting: 

ACTUAL AND PROBABLE DISTRIBUTION. 
{Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 
Taking from 











1899-1900 Tons Isushels prev surplus, bu 
Exports .. 272,000 73,400 2 
Home use..... 750 * 27,500 

Total .. 2,750 100,900 4,210 
1900-’01 
Exports ..1,650 60,555 
Home use .... 750 27,500 

Total os wee, 400 88,055 1,721 





— 
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akes short roads. 


ALE 


nd light loads. 
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ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD O11 CO. 











A Good Planter” 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

— per acre. 












EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 
EASY 10 = Sat tus 
HANDLE. av 


Weighs 150 Ibs. i 


THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 

to 450 Lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They arestrong- 

built of good material and will last lo 
Write for free catalogue, &&. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COcg 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Maas. 








[30] 
Round the World. 


With all the pomp and splendor of the 
middle ages the first parliament of the 
reign of King Edward VII was opened 
uy the king in person. The last state cere- 
mony of the kind occurred in 1861, when 
Queen Victoria opened parliament accom- 
panied by the prince consort, and since his 
death nothing has been seen in London 
to equal the pomp attending King Edward's 
opening of parliament. 

Poor old Spain is in a bad way, and the 
empire is in danger of disruption. Con- 
tributory causes are the impoverishment 
ef the country by the war debt and the 
attempt to decrease expenses by reducing 
salaries and pensions. As a majority of 
the people receive either salaries or pen- 
gions, even the widows and orphans of of- 
fice holders being beneficiaries of the govt, 
these reductions have been resented. The 
most powerful man in Spain to-day is Gen 
Weyler, and he is alleged to be anti-mon- 
archical. If by the death of the king the 
newly married princess should become 
queen and attempt a reactionary policy 
in sympathy with the old Carlist party, 
a real revolution would result. The repub- 
lican party, which is the other extreme, 
is almost as unpopular as the Carlists. A 
limited monarchy may be the eventual 
outcome. All signs point to the overthrow 
of the empire. : 
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Owing to the unsatisfactory progress in 
the peace negotiations in China, Count Von 
Waldersee believes that it will be necessary 
to resume military operations on a large 
scale. With this in view ne has sent notifi- 
cations to all the commanders of the allied 
troops under him to have their forces in 
readiness for an expedition of 80 days. 





Gov Nash of O, having succeeded in 
knocking out the Jeffries-Ruhlin fight, will 
put an end to all prize fights in his state 
by ordering the sheriff of every county 
and the mayor of every city and town to 
enforce the laws of the state regarding 
prize fighting. Arrangements had been 
made to send four regiments and a Dat- 
tery to prevent the Jeffries-Ruhlin fight, 
and Gov Nash intended to take personal 
command of the troops. 





Comptroller Coler was hailed as Tam- 
many’s candidate for mayer by a crowd 
of 15,000 Tammany men at a beefsteak din- 
ner recently in New York city. Mr Croker, 
however, is Coler’s enemy, 





Over 30 bankers from Mich, Ind, Wis and 
Ill have taken preliminary steps toward 
forming an organization’ of country bank- 
ers. The aggregate capital represented is 
between $50,000,000 and $75,000,000. The pri- 
mary object it is said, is to enable bank- 
ers in the smaller towns by a co-operative 
system to control enterprises or furnish 
the loans for them in their home towns, 

It is announced that Henry M. Flagler, 
who has done so much to build up the east 
coast of Fla by constructing there such 
hotels' as the Ponce de Leon at St Au- 
gustine and the Royal Palm at Miami, is 
planning to build a series of similar ho- 
tels at points of especial interest through 
Mexico. Among the places named _ are 
Aguas Calientes, Guadalajara, Chihuahua, 
the City of Mexico, etc. If he carries out 
the scheme it will have a large effect in 
intreducing Mexico to the outside world. 





weather bureau has completed ap- 
paratus by which it will be feasible to 
signal ships at a distance of 500 miles or 
more out at sea.-The invention is dis- 
tinct from that of Marconi’s. The first sta- 
tion for the wireless transmission of mes- 
sages has been established at Roanoke, N C, 
and stations are also to be established at 
Hatteras and Cape Herry. 


The 





Six U S senators have introduced no less 
than 727 pension bills during the present 
congress. The matter has gone so far that 
pension agents are advising applicants to 
apply to congress rather than to the _pen- 
sion bureau, and are taking fees for pre- 
tending to get bills through the house and 
senate, ’ 





The call for an extra session of the..M4 
legislature resolves itself into devising 
ways and means for restricting the ~ in- 
crease of republican voters and retaining 
demecratic ascendancy. The fact that dis- 
tresses some of the Md democrats is that 





the great growth of the state is in the 
western counties, which are industrial and 
republican. Hence the demand for a new 
federal census. The problem of how to 
fix the franchise so as to cut down the 
black illiterate vote without reducing the 
white illiterate vote is troublesome, for the 
constitution of the state stands in the way 
of imitating the La model. 





President McKinley has sent a special 
message to congress, urging that the same 
recognition that has been given Dewey and 
his men for their services in Manila bay be 
given Sampson and his men for their ser- 
vices in and about Cuba. 





The Kan legislature has voted to expunge 
its message of sympathy to King Edward 
on the death of Queen Victoria because 
in the reply from the king he _ tendered 
thanks for the “loyalty” evinced in the 
message. The form of acknowledgment 
was the stereotyped answer sent out to the 
English colonies. The Kan legislators .ca- 
bled sympathy, not “loyalty.” 





Chairman Taylor of the house committee 
on elections has explained why the com- 
mittee unanimously voted that Delegate 
Wileox of H. I. was entitled to a seat in 
the house. The case was: considered on 
broad grounds. As a-delegate from a new 
territory it was not felt that Wilcox should 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


be met with the same strict construction 
required in sustaining the right of a rep- 
resentative in congress to his seat, as the 
delegate has only limited powers and is lit- 
tle more than an agent. And on broad 
political grounds it was felt that the Ha- 
waiian people should not be deprived of rep- 
resentation on technicalities. 

In the latest army promotions Frederick 
D. Grant was jumped over 804 captains, 277 
majors, 98 lieutenant-colonels, and 77 col- 
onels in the regular army. 





Talk of the retirement of Justice Horace 
Gray of the U S supreme court is being 
revived. Altzough he attained the age of 
retirement last March, Justice Gray is still 
in robust health. In the event of his re- 
tirement unwritten iaw would give the ap- 
pointment to N E. 





A clerical paper in Berlin has been con 
fiscated for criticising the kaiser’s decora- 
tion of Earl Roberts. 





Lord Minto, governor-general of Canada, 
urges every government, municipality and 
individual citizen to adopt organized meth- 
ods for lessening the spread of tuberculosis, 
which disease, it is claimed, is causing di- 
rectly or indirectly probably one-fifth of the 
total deaths in the Dominion. 








For all Grops in Rows 


Corn, Potatoes, Broom Corn, Sorghum, Sugar. Beets, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Strawberries, etc., there is no cultivator equal to our 


““‘KEYSTONE ADJUST ABLE’’ 
Weeder ard Shallow Cultivator. 
Quittvetes the entire surface, or between the rows. 


to 74 ft., narrowsto 30in. No cumbersome 
hafts and only weeder with airont ground wheel to 
revent vibration and *‘wobble.” 


Can be narrowed 
to 80 inches, 


D Kilis all weeds, grass, etc., and 
leaves a fine mulch of earth on top, to absorb moisture and re- 
tard evaporation. Easiest to handle, lightest draft. Fits all un- 
even surfaces, Round spring ‘teeth wito blunt points for light 
soils. flat spring teeth with diamend gree for heavy soils, 
Ser 


Weeder booklet free. 


for general catslogue “C” embracing 


Corn Planters, Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Harrows, Rollers, etc. 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO,, 1541 N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 














costin 
wehad to 
than 7,000. 


SBESTINE 


_ How Would You Like to be the Paint Man? 
You don’t have to be an expert to use Asbestine weather- 
f, fire-proof, cold water paint. It comes asad 
(white and 16 colors). 
apply it. In addition to being weather-proof and fire-proof, 
it is germeproof, lasts —yap— Best of all, itis cheap, 
not one-quarter as muc 
uadruple our factory last year and sold more 


paint. Beware ofimitations. They contain glue, etc., and 
will not last. Asbestine contains no animal matter and will 
standfor years. It’s just the —; for the house, insideand 
out; barn, stables. out -buildings, 
that ought to be painted 
forcolorcard K, 
THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 100 William St., New York. 
9 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 869 A 


powder 


Mix it with cold water; any y can 


as oil paint. That’s why 


pounds, Asbestine is the original cold-water 


ences—in fact everythin 
Ask your dealer for it, or 
samples of tints and price list. 





tlantic Ave., Boston. 














INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 


are cheap in price, but in price only. 


“Take Down” 


guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns at $25.00, but 
they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 


and handy besides. 


Winchester Shot Guns are made 


of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufactute permitting 


them to be sold at buyable prices. 


ae a 


FREE—Send name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEw HAVEN. CT. 








May Bell’s Snap-shot. 


BY HERSELF. 





{The picture described below appeared in 
our issue of Dec 22, 1900.] 

Mr Editor, this beautiful winter eve I will 
intrude on your time a few minutes. A 
great many miles separate me from my 
home, but some member of the family has 
been kind enough to send me a number 
of this journal, the contents of which were 
devoured with as much pleasure as the 
monster devours some of our letters. In it 
I find X. Y. Z. and Locksley ask about my 
snap-shot. No, X. Y. Z., it is not the tower 
of Babel nor an ancient tompn, not a watch 
tower nor a temple of the mound builders; 
it is simply an old furnace stack. 

From 1856 to ’59, Venango and Clarion 
counties in this state (Pennsylvania) were 
covered with furnaces similar to the snap- 
shot. They were built of stone and were 
used for the purpose of making metal from 
ore. The ore lay in veins from 18 in to 
3 ft thick; it was mined and hauled to the 
furnaces, which were situated along a creek 
or river, and was melted by mixing it with 
charcoal. The charcoal was procured by 
burning wood. First a round, level hearth 
was made on the ground, the wood was cut 
in 4 ft lengths, then piled up in cone shape 
on the prepared hearth, from 12 to 18 ft in 
hight, and 60 to 100 ft in circumference at 
the base. It was then lighted, and when 
in red-hot coals, water was thrown on and 
the whole covered up with earth. A fire 
was put in the furnace stack and the ore 
and charcoal put in, in layers, from the 
top. This was always kept burning; the 
melted ore ran out from the bottom. The 
metal was loaded on steamboats and 
shipped to Pittsburg. The free trade of 
1859 lowered the price of iron so much that 
the furnaces did not pay, and most of them 
went out of use. I have heard papa tell 
how sad his father looked after settling and 
~~ hae 25 cents on the dollar for a $1000 

ebt . 

I have often played on the old coal 
hearths, which can easily be found on the 
flats along the creek; have made wonder- 
ful play houses from the pretty cinders 
found there. And*I have climbed to the 
top of the original of “that mysterious 
snap-shot,” which is about 40 ft high,—not 
by the aid of a ladder, but by catching on 
the rough edges of the stone. Girls, I have 
climbed to the top of an oil derrick, too. 
How many can say that? 

I am almost afraid to say I, too, am a 
high school student, since James Irving 
Leach does not seem to approve of it. 
James, are you at Valpo now? I know 
some of the students there. Farmer Jack, 
I say amen to your words. I am a farm- 
er’s daughter through and through. I do 
not think there is any kind of farm labor 
which I have not done. I have even held 
the plow handles, but just a little bit, for 
fun. I love animals, especially a horse. I 
would rather ride horseback than to ride 
in tke finest carriage. Miss Idal, all bakers’ 
pies are not thin as a knife blade. I have 
a friend who is a baker. You ought to see, 
yes, and taste one of his pies. I think you 
would like singing the baker’s praise then. 
And I don’t believe I’d like a whole bushel 
of rhubarb in a pie. Seems to me it would 
be “kinder” sour. Hiddegeigei, don’t go for 
the normalites so; don’t think that because 
the few normalites you come in contact with 
are conceited, they all are. I know dozens 
of them and they are not at all conceited; 
they are just the same as they were be- 
fore they became normalites, only they have 
a wider field of knowledge. And it is diffi- 
cult for anyone who is not a normal grad- 
uate to secure a school here.—[May Bell. 


A Conversation Corner. 


Governor Roosevelt Notwithstanding— 
My attention was attracted by the elabo- 
rate defense of football recently presented 
by Electrophorous. It seems to me “Elec” 
must have played football in a very mild 
form, to have been in the business for 12 
years, and only seen one man hurt. I live 
near a state university and have a chance 
to see several big games every season, and 
I can tell you, the exception here is when 
someone is not severely hurt. Cuts, bruises 
and wrenched limbs are the order after ev- 
ery match with another college; and after 
such a game there is always work for a 
surgeon. As to comparing the game to a 
Spanish bull fight, well, I don’t know, as 
I never saw a bull fight; but I think it 
might well be compared to a prize fight, 











for if the methods are not the same, the 
results usually are. As for myself, I have 
not found it a very inspiring spectacle to 
see (as I have on several occasions) a num- 
ber of young college men wallowing and 
fighting over a muddy field after a pigskin. 
I agree with N. H. P. “that the game does 
not tend to develop desirable qualities in 
gentlemen,” and I hereby challenge any of 
its champions among the Tablers to show 
that it does, Governor Roosevelt’s enthu- 
siam notwithstanding. Who knows?—he 
might have been president instead of vice- 
president but for the football qualities in 
his nature.—[A Football Crank. 





Cousins and Friends—I think the Y F E 
very kind to the young folks. At first I 
did not care very much for this part of 
the paper, but after I got better acquaint- 
ed I feel they are my cousins and friends. 
Many thanks to C H § Girl for. kind 
wishes, you express 


Wizard of the Nile, 





my sentiment exactly. If Percy can guess 
this riddle he can have my help (free gra- 
tis). I can cook baked beans, too. The 
riddle is: 
She walked on earth, 
She talked on earth, 
She rebuked a man for sin; 
She’s not on earth, 
She’s not in heaven, 
Nor likely to get in. 
I inclose my picture and a friend’s. Which 
is Miss Beeswax?—[Miss Beeswax. 





A Wisconsin Muscallonge—I have been 
reading the Tablers’ letters for some time 
and thought I would write and send my 
photo of myself and my 20-lb muscallonge, 
that I caught through the ice this winter, 
in the Wisconsin river. My father has been 
taking this paper for 10 years, and couldn’t 
do without it. My picture has been in the 
paper once before, five years ago. I am one 
of the boys in the group of the log school- 
house on the front page. I am 15 years old 
and I am still going to school in the log 


schoolhouse. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Finn and she is a very good teacher. She 
has taught our school two years. If my 


father is re-elected, he will engage her an- 
other year. Little Big Heart, this is a pic- 
ture of your fish, and its length is 48 inches. 
[Wisconsin Fisher Boy. 





A FARMER BOY- 
I am a farmer lad. 
I work for my dad 
On 200 acres of land, 
And it is not all sand. 
Illinois is the state,— 
You may know we are not late 
Our work to start 
And doing our part. 
Of cattle we have fifty, 
And they are thrifty. 
Hogs do well, so these we raise, 
And we feed them on the best of maize, 
Forty of these we have just now, 
And they are fat, you must allow. 
Our horses take a high rank 
And drink from the water tank. 
Of poultry we have a fine show. 
Monster, let these lines “go.” 
I think I’ve had my say. 
Tra la la la la, boom-de-aye. 

v. Mi, G. 





Sorrows of Football—Electrophorous, if 


that essay of the New Hampshire Patriot 
on football made you warm, then your 
oration on the same subject made me hot. 
I believe that I know some of the joys of 
football, also some of its sorrows, and al- 
though I would not compare it with the 
Spanish bull fight, I do say that it is a 
game in which brute force plays the greater 
part, a game where science is a second 
consideration, a game where the man with 
the most brawn and muscle is the man that 
is going to win. I will give one instance 
that came under my observation, and you 
may set it down for or against football, 
as you please. A young man in our town 
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went south to attend college (yes, he wag 
a student, as you say), and he became in- 
fatuated with that genteel (?) game of 
Rugby. In one of the games he was in- 
jured internally, and after hanging between 
life and death for weeks, and costing his 
poor, hard-working father all he had to 
meet the enormous doctors’ bills, he was 
brought back home. That happened sev- 
eral years ago. Pitying glances are cast 
upon him now, as he hobbles along the 
street, a miserable, helpless cripple for life. 
What do you think of that, Electrophorous? 
A pretty dear game for one young man, 
wasn’t it? I imagine if you football de- 
votees had to get out and saw wood for an 
hour or two as hard as you play Rugby, 
there would be a howl go up that would 
rent the air from Maine to California.—[A 
‘Western Chap. 





A Young Traveler—I have been in 22 
different states and I am but 17 years old, 
Oregon Sportsman, I was traveling through 
your state this winter, and-I saw a great 
many of those beautiful birds called pheas- 
ants. Lady Woodsum, I have a porcupine 
fish that 1 got when I was in Florida.— 
[Southwestern Iowa Boy. 





Say, cousins, what do you all think about 
Steve Larkin, Cowboy? I think it is just 
out of sight.—[Lone Star Cowboy. 

I could not do Little Big Heart’s prob- 
lem, but my teacher did it for me.—[E. 
Helen Dunbar. 

Captain, does not 99 9-9 equal 100? I think 
that Tanglefoot had better start a millin- 
ery store, don’t you, girls?—[Bachelor Girl. 

I am nine years old. We thought there 
was a skunk under our house. There was 
a@ picture in your paper of a skunk trap, and 
our hired man made one and caught a 
skunk the first night. What did you get 
for Christmas? I got seven presents. I go 
to school and have a half a mile to go.— 
(Edith. 

I am very interested in the letters that I 
read in this paper. I am 11 years old and 
have three sisters and three brothers.—[C. 
M. A. 

I think one of the pleasantest ways for 
the girls to pass away the hours and have 
an enjoyable time is to organize a club. 
We girls last summer organized and called 
ourselves The Chrysanthemums. There 
were 12 of us, and we would meet at one 
another’s house once a week. We spent 
an hour with our program, consisting 
mostly of music. After that, refreshments 
were served. We entertained our young 
gentlemen friends quite often and had a 
beautiful time. We intend to reorganize 
this summer.—[Geraldine. 


I am a little girl; my sister Myrtle is 
helping me write. I wonder how many of 
the Tablers can boast of getting a Christ- 
mas present like mine? Mine was a little 
baby sister.—[Myrtle’s Sister. 





FISHER BOY’S MUSCALLONGE. 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 
[See synopsis in our issue for Feb 9.] 

CHAPTER XI. 

The morning after the “moosikale,” as 
Wilson ever after referred to it, being Sun- 
day, the residents of Cotton Run ranch did 
not bestir themselves as early as usual. 
Kent retained much of his New England 
training, prominent among his so-called 
“peculiarities” being the fact that he in- 
sisted upon as little work as possible being 
performed on the Sabbath. Naturally his 
men made no objection to this arrange- 
ment, rather liking the idea of having one 
day out of seven much to themselves. 

Not a soul was stirring that morning 
when Larkin arose and went, as usual, 
straight to the stable to visit Gray Don. 
The stall next his own had been vacant 
on the night before, but he found it now 
occupied by a strange horse, and lying in 


the litter behind him soundly sleeping, 
with his saddle for a pillow, a stalwart 
young man. There was something famil- 


iar in the boyish face, and while Larkin 
stood racking his brain as to its identity, 
the stranger opened his eyes, yawned and 
scrambled to his feet. ‘Hello, Steve Lar- 
kin!” he exclaimed. “How air yeh, enny 
way?” 

Steve took the 
I’ve seen yeh som’ers,”’ 
other interrupted with, “Seen me! Well, I 
reckon yeh hev, one’t, ennyway, an’ that 
time you offered to lick me fur shootin’ a 
hole in yer hat; hev yeh forgot?’ 

“I’ve furgot nothin’, Dave Campbell,” 
Steve cried, with a thrill of pleasure, “and 
I’m right-down glad to see yeh. How'd yeh 
come to be here, sleepin’ behind yer horse?” 

“Oh, I kind o’ took a notion to know yeh 
better, an’ knowin’ it was a right. smart 
distance, I rid over in th’ cool of th’ even- 
in’; as to th’ sleepin’, I kin pound my ear 
enny wheres.” 

The friendship between the two young 
men progressed rapidly, and when, after a 
breakfast at which a looked-for face did not 
appear, Campbell proposed that they go for 
a ride among the foothills to the south- 
east, Steve accepted the proposition gladly. 

The ride was a memorable,one, which 
both young men enjoyed most thoroughly. 
Campbell had been born in the shadow of 
the “Rockies,”’ and though young, was well 
versed in all the phases of western life. 
He had profited well by his experience in 
forest, camp and field, and had at his com- 
mand a vast fund of practical knowledge, 
which he dealt out to his companion in the 
shape of anecdotes spiced with droll, orig- 
inal humor. On the other hand, Larkin’s 
stories of the quiet home life of the east 
were equally interesting to the cowboy, 
whose every idea was wholly in keeping 
with the scale of magnificent grandeur 
peculiar to the region in which he had spent 
his days. 

The region through which they rode was a 
rising upland, and the scenery was greatly 
diversified. Now, a broad stretch of range 
land where the bunch grass, lately so brown 
and dry, was beginning to feel the impetus 
of the autumnal rains, was succeeded by an 
area of bad lands, where the only vegeta- 
tion was a sort of moss clinging to the 
rocks and boulders that alternated with the 
sand dunes in making up the general deso- 
lation; then a verdant valley through 
which a tree-fringed stream meandered. 
Sometimes they explored a canon where 
trees and bushes and wild flowers grew 
thickly, scrambled over bare, rocky steeps, 
and rode through gloomy stretches of ever- 
green forest. Once a wolf sneaked across 
their path, and Campbell, snatching a re- 
volver from somewhere about his clothing, 
sent a bullet through the animal’s head. 

“How well you shoot!” cried Steve ad- 
miringly. 

Dave laughed carelessly. “ ’Tain’t noth- 
in’,” he said; ‘“‘ennybuddy kin do it that’s 
a mind t’ practice.’”” He stopped to chuckle 
a little. “Say, Steve,’’ he broke out, “kin 
you shoot much?” 

Larkin acknowledged 


proffered hand. “Seems 
he began, but the 


that his accom- 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect 
cure. He has nothing to sell, or give, only 
tells you how he was cured. Hundreds 


have tested it with success.—[Adv. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


plishment in that line had heretofore been 
confined to a shotgun with only indifferent 
success. ‘“‘Why, Dave?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothin’, only most fellers from the 
east ‘low they kin shoot middlin’ good. 
They was onc’t a tenderfoot come to a 
ranch where I was cow-punchin’ in Colora- 
do. He was alwus braggin’how good he could 
shoot, but we soon found out he couldn’t 
hit th’ head of a bar’l at ten paces. One 
day I went out an’ roped an antelope. I 
fetched th’ little feller in an’ tied him toa 
wagon w’eel. Next mornin’ I told this here 
eastern galloot he could practice on the an- 
telope till we come in frum th’ round-up, 
makin’ a purvision that he wa’n’t to go no 
nearer than forty yards. That night, w’en 
we come back, th’ w’eel was all shot t’ 
pieces, rope shot off an’ th’ antelope gone; 
he hedn’t teched him onc’t.” 

“Ts they any antelopes around here now?” 
Steve queried. 

“Jes’ a few; them an’ th’ buf’lers is about 
all gone. Mebbe some could be_ found, 
‘round in lonesome places,’—casting a keen 
glance around. “They’s a place I'd like t’ 
show yeh, ’bout half an hour frum here.” 

A thirty minutes’ ride brought them to a 
sort of amphitheater, well watered and en- 
tirely surrounded by steep hiils. Huge 
boulders had rolled down the sides and lay 
thickly seattered along the edges of the 
perhaps two hundred acres comprising the 
bottom of the great bowl. Steve uttered 
an involuntary exclamation of surprise, for 
the whole surface of the plain was thickly 
strewn with the whitening skeletons of 
beasts. ‘ 

“Buf’ler bones,” said Dave, laconically. 

“Buffalo bones?’ .Steve repeated. ““Why, 
how’d they all git here?’”’ 

“Easy ’nough; th’ brutes that owned ’em 
fetched ’em-here an’ left ’em, that’s all. 
They ust t’ be thousands of ’em, yeh know, 
till some biz’ness fellers back east went 
in the butcher trade, hullsale.. Got itin 
ther h@ads they c’d tan buf’ler hides same’s 
the Injuns does. So they hired a lot of 
ornary cusses that c’d shoot good t’ go out 
an kill buf’lers fur ther pelts;—used a big 
heavy. rifle, made a-purpose. Well, these 
here galloots ’ud find out where th’ brutes 
was rangin’, an” go an’ hide theirselves ’fore 
daylight in some sech place as behind them 
rocks there, an’ jes’ ’s soon’s they c’d see 
to shoot, begin firin’s Them big guns made 
mighty little noise, an’ when a brute got his 
dose, an’ laid down ’thout enny fuss, they 
might go up an’ snuff him a little bit, but 
they’d go right on grazin’, jes’ th’ same, 
till their own turn come. A buf'ler ain’t 
got no more brains ’n a las’ year’s bird’s 
nest. Ten to one they’d stay right there 
till ev’ry one in th’ herd was shot down. 
Next day, th’ skinners ’d take a shy at th’ 
carcasses, leavin’ th’ meat fur th’ wolves an’ 
turkey buzzards. Th’ hides was rolled up 
an’ left in a pile fur teams to come after in 
th’ spring. Some day some un’ll pick up th’ 
bones an’ horns, I reckon.”’ 

Steve sighed. “It seems too bad,” 
said. 

“Well, I dunno,” was Dave’s careless re- 
mark, as he turned his horse to go. “A 
buf’ler eats jes’ ’s much as a steer, an’ he 
ain’t wuth half as much. It’s a good thing 
they’re gone, I reckon, but they was a 
powerful lot of good meat wasted while 
they was a-killin’ ’em.” 

On their return the two made a wide 
€etour to the east, and approached the 
ranch in a different direction from which 
they had left it. Once, when within a few 
miles of the buildings, they rode for some 
distance down a small stream, and were 
somewhat surprised to come suddenly upon 
Mr Lawson’s Englishman and Mexican, 
lounging under some cottonwoods. Their 
horses were tied in a thicket, and the men 
were evidently not anxious to be inter- 
viewed, for to the young men’s cordial sal- 
utation they answered only with a surly 
nod. When they were out of earshot, Dave 
remarked: “‘There’s a pair of beauts; what 
d’yeh s’pose they’re monkeyin’ ’round here 
fur?” 

Steve was thoughtful. “I’m sure I don’t 
know,” he said at last, “but I’ll bet yeh a 
dollar that their boss ain’t fur off.” And 
so it proved; when they had cared for their 
horses, and were walking toward the house, 
they saw sitting on the veranda not only 
Kent and his niece, but also the young 
rancher from ‘“‘Mizpah river way.” 

With Lawson Steve did not come into con- 
tact that day. Jinny provided him and his 
friend with a lunch in the dining room, 
after which CampbeH prepared to go. 


he 





stall, 


was stand- 
ing. The ranchman seemed in the best of 


where Lawson’s mount 
spirits, and was talking volubly. ‘Give my 
best regards to th’ majer, when yeh git t’ 
fort,” he was saying, “and don’t furgit t’ 
come ag’in when yeh kin stay longer. 
Course, things won’t be quite so agreeable 
when Helen’s away, but we'll try to do th’ 
best we kin by yeh. When yer in Shecaw- 
go, yeh must do as yeh agreed and call on 
Helen; she’ll. be glad to see yeh. Pity yeh 
didn’t hev one or two of yer men with yeh 
fur comp’ny.”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t spare them off the range,” 
Lawson replied. ‘‘The two I had here with 
me come along when I have use for them, 
but at this busy season they must stop at 
home and run things while I am away.” 
The voices died away, and Steve turned 
to his friend with a question in his eyes, 
“What d’ye think of that lie?’’ he asked. 

“TI think,” was Dave’s decided answer, 
“that Mr What’s-his-name an ’his men will 
bear watchin’.”’ 

[To Be Continued.] 


Our Golden Corn. 


Cc. F. WINKLEY. 





Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat field to the fly;— 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod, 

And for our wealth of golden corn 
Still send our thanks to God. 





““Swset Jeanette.” 
MARCIA I, BARNARD, 


I know a little maiden 
With a bright and studious face, 
Who gives her friends a welcome 
With a sprightly kind of grace. 
Her joyful disposition, 
That ther friends. so greatly prize, 
Shines from an inner beauty 
Through her sparkling brown eyes. 


She goes about her tasks, I know, 
With mind intend to slay 

Imaginary giants 

That loom up in her way. 

Now would you know this maiden’s 
name ?— 
(Her tresses are like jet), 

"Tis the prettiest name in all the land, 

But I'll call her “sweet Jeanette.’’ 





Have You Asthma in Any Form ? 
Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the won- 
derful Kola plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa, 
Its cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that 
it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ 
standing, and Hon L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 
to sleep propped up in a chair, being un- 
able to lie down night or day from Asth- 
ma. The Kola plant cured him at once. 
To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. To prove to you beyond 


doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola . Importing Co, No 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 


Kola Compound free by mail to every read- 
er of American Agriculturist who suffers 
from any form of Asthma. All they ask in 
return is that when cured yourself you will 


tell your neighbors about it. Send your 
name and address on a postal card, and 


they will send you a large case by mail 
free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. 








While they were in the stable saddling the 
latter’s horse, Mr Kent and his guest passed 
the open door on the way to a nearby | 
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All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARINC 


are now CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf are incurable. EAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe your case. Examination and advice free. 
loterms cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


rnational Aural Clinic, 34°" chicieo, 















Reading and Music Entertainments. 
E. A. D. 





It happened that four of us girls left this 
town at the same time, and entered a school 
in a city some distance away. We spent 
four years at this school and entered hear- 
tily into the school life, taking advantage 
of every opportunity of profit and pleasure 
which the school and the city offered. But 
when it was all over and we returned to 
our little home town, we found it unbear- 
ably dull and monotonous and we often 
sighed for our school days. There were abso- 
lutely no amusements for young people 
except card playing and dancing, and while 
we enjoyed these things occasionally, they 
didn’t seem to satisfy us as they had for- 
merly; we desired intellectual as well as 
so.ial pleasure. We felt our school life 
had made us discontented with our former 
life, yet we did not see how we could better 
ourselves. We talked and talked, and final- 
ly we realized, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘Talk- 
ers are no good doers,”’ so we decided to 
act. We would start something, and if it 
proved to be unsuccessful we would have 
the satisfaction of knowing we did our part. 

We put a notice in the daily paper, asking 
all people interested in having some kind 
of a reading club to meet 
house on a certain evening. 
came, bringing more people than we had 
darei to hope for. Seventeen people 
responded. Among the number was the 
principal of the public schools, a very pleas- 
art, energetic, progressive young man. He 
Was appointed chairman of the meeting, 
and brought before the members for discus- 
sicn the following questions: 

Do we desire a reading club for the pro- 
mction of our social and intellectual wel- 
fare? We voted in the affirmative. 

How often shall we meet? Twice a month. 

What time shall we devote to study? The 
time from 7.30 p m to 9.30 p m. 

What time shall we devote to social pas- 
time? The time from 9.30 to 10. 

At what place shall we meet? In the 
library of our public school building. 

Having decided these questions, the next 
question brought before the meeting was, 
What shall we read? An expression of 
opinion from each person was desired and 
received. The majority preferred a variety 
of subjects rather than any one—for 
instance, literature, history, education and 
science, each subject to be taken up in turn 
and kept for a certain period of time, and 
then another, as the majority of the mem- 
ters decided. 

The circle did not have any formal organi- 
zetion. They simply appointed the chair- 
1aan to act as their leader, and as leader, 
to plan and assign the work for the vari- 
ous meetings, he being allowed to call upon 
any members he desired to assist him in 
this work. In preparation for the first reg- 
ular meeting each member was asked to 
provide himself or herself with a copy of 
Richard IIT, an expurgated edition. Then 
they were asked to read all of the play, but 
to study carefully Act I; to be prepared 
to read any part, to quote passages they 
considered especially good, and tell why, 
and to point out all familiar quotations, 
also to familiarize themselves with the his- 
tory of the time of this play. 

Specific work was assigned to various 
members such as the meter of the play, 
the allusions, the figures of speech, obsolete 
words, historic buildings, etc, the principal 
being appointed to give a synopsis of the 
history of Richard III’s time. In this way 
our work went on throughout the entire 
play. Sometimes we found we had assigned 
too much for one night, but it was referred 
to the next meeting. <A brief discussion 
was given upon the history of the English 
language up to Shakespeare’s times, con- 
temporary writers. and criticisms upon 
Sl.akespeare’s writings. 

It is needless to say 
ished Richard III we felt that we knew 
something about the play. This alone was 
a great satisfaction, to say nothing of the 
pleasure of mingling with intellectual peo- 
ple. We were very enthusiastic over our 
club, and others naturally became interest- 
ed. They asked to visit, then to join, we 
asking only that they ‘provide their own 
books and feel themselves welcome. In this 
way our feeble efforts materialized, grew 
and flourished. 

After a time one of the members asked 
if the next meeting might be held in her 
home, which was very beautiful and well 
adapted for such a gathering. The matter 


that when we fin- 


at the school- |! 
The evening | 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


was discussed and the kind invitation ac- 
cepted, provided the study time would not 
be trespassed upon by anything whatso- 
ever. The next night we met at this home 
and the work was carried on as usual, after 
which we were served with very delicious 
refreshments, such as coffee, sandwiches, 
olives, cake, ice cream and bonbons. After 
refreshments were partaken of we had some 
music by those who volunteered, and con- 
verseation, after which we departed, feeling 
especially grateful to our kind hostess. Dur- 
ing the winter this pleasure was repeated 
several times by other members, but no one 
felt it incumbent upon him to extend this 
invitation. Only those desiring so to do 
did it. 

In the summer months we did not study, 
but we had, however, one grand rally day 
—the day of our club’s picnic, which, I 
think, was about as enjoyable an affair as 
a picnic could be. 

After our reading club proved to be such 
a success, several people in the town, who 
were musically inclined, decided to organize 
a music club, which proved very successful 
too, some of our members being members 
of it, also. The music’ club took up a certain 
composer on a certain evening and had his 
selections rendered. They gave short 
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his style of composi- 


sketches of his life, 
ticn, ete. The last fifteen 
devoted to chorus practice. The music: club 
met in a public hall, charged no fees and 
appointed a leader to make programs and 
assign the work. 

Towards the close of our winter’s work 
sume one suggested that we have a joint 
meeting of the two clubs, which we did, 
inviting the public to attend free of charge. 
We atrenged a program, showing some of 
the fruits of our work. Readings, essays, 
tubleavs, scenés, quotations, etc, were given 
from Richard III, interspersed with music 
by the members of the music club. We 
really were able to give quite an interesting, 
instructive as well as entertaining program. 


minutes they 


Don’t spurn your poor relations, 
For there’s no way telling when 


Some lucky day the poorest may 
Just strike it rich, and then— 


Doctor: What! Your 
ter? Did you follow my advice and drink 
hot water an hour before breakfast? 

Patient: I tried to, doctor; but I was 
unable to keep it up for more than five 
minutes at a stretch. 


dyspepsia no bet- 
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If you are out of employment, or employed 
at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- 
diately. We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish. A Brand New Thing. A Big 
@ Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily you can make the above sum. 
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Aunt Vie’s Notions. 
ALLIE L, NAY. 





Aunt Vie is an old housekeeper, yet she 
is one of those who believe there are new 
ways, and perhaps better ones, in whick to 
do work than any she has ever yet tried. 
As a consequence, she frequently experi- 
ments with new ideas. Recently she has 
found an easy way of making very nice 
raised bread. For this, allow 1 pt new warm 
milk for each medium-sized loaf of bread, 
add ™% even teaspoon salt, and 4 cake of 
compressed yeast dissolved in 1 spoon warm 
water. Stir in sufficient warm flour to make 
a dough of the proper stiffness (this de- 
pends on the kind of flour), set the dough 
in a warm place, and it should be light in 
about four hours. It may then be shaped 
into loaves with very little handling, or cut 
down with a knife and allowed to rise again. 
The bread may be raised over night if pre- 
ferred, but if this is done, do not keep it 
toe warm. 

If you want baker’s cream bread, fill your 
bread tins only half full of dough, and when 
level full, place over the top a flat piece of 
tin or sheet iron, and turn the bread tin 
bottom side up. Then bake the bread in any 
reund iin that you have with a cover. 

Aunt Vie’s family is small, and she has a 
nice way of baking small pieces of the cheap 
cuts of beef in a pail with the lid on it. 
Only a few spoonfuls of water are put in 
the pail, and the meat is not salted until 
partly cooked, tender and nice. The pail 
does the work of an expensive covered 
baker. 

In the fall her freestone stove needed a 
rew lining. Money was scarce, and bricks 
plenty, so they were used to reline the 
stone and they answer the purpose admir- 
ably. Something was needed in which to 
keep several sponges, so auntie took a piece 


of table oilcloth, folded, cut and sewed it 
into a box shape, about the size and shape 
of a brick, letting a pointed piece run up 
the back side. In the point she cut a hole 
to hang it up by. To keep the receptacle 
in good shepe, she placed in the bottom a 
neatly-fitted piece of a cigar box. The oil- 
cloth was used double. 

We have a room which is used for a sew- 
ing room. A covering was needed for the 
floor, so auntie took two thicknesses of wool 
carpeting, too much worn to be used where 
seen, and laid it on the floor. Over this 
was tacked a covering of table oilcloth, and 
this made a_ pretty, cheap and easily- 
cleaned covering. 





Busy Mrs B’s Box—“‘It is only a large- 
sized pasteboard shoe box,” said busy Mrs 
B, “but I take a world of comfort with it. 
It is light and holds just about a week’s 
sewing, and I can tuck it away under the 
couch or on top of the machine, into some 
convenient niche. Here is my needle book, 
which also holds my thimble, and here in 
this pocket I keep the thread I will need. 
This time of year I make up my sheets 
and pillowcases and muslin underwear, my 
Wrappers and our everyday shirt waists, 
and make over our house dresses. I take 
a day for cutting out, planning and laying 
in order. You have no idea how it helps to 
have sewing ready to hand when the din- 
ner is cooking, or when I sit down after 
dinner. Sometimes by combining two old 
dresses I get a very nice new one. I rip 
the dresses up, pick out the threads and 
shake the pieces well. Then I wash them 
with good soap, or in soap bark suds, 


rinse them, press the water out between 
my hands (never wring), shake well and 


hang to dry. While still damp I press the 
goods usually on the right side, which now 
becomes the wrong side. I run the lining 
through weak cold starch and press while 
damp. The canvas or crinoline I dip into 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


cold starch and press between cloths. 
Some leisure day I get out the goods, lay 
on my pattern and cut my dress and lay it 
in my box. The hardest part of that task 
is then over. Saturdays, which are the pe- 
riods in my busy life, I overhaul the box, 
dispose of the clippings and left-over pieces 
and lay out the next week’s work. It is 
such a pleasure to‘see the pile lowering, 
to see the bottom of my box, even if [I 
have to begin all over Monday.’’—[Evange- 
line. 


Letter Circle Reports—Favorable reports 
have been received from Circles 177, 162, 80 
(Photographers’ No 1), 77, 124. Writes the 
secretary of 124: “Our circle consists of 
eight members—five girls and three boys— 
all musicians. We have run harmoniously 


a year, with one exception. The letters 
have been uncommonly interesting. If 
other circles would cling together as 124 


has, I think they would never regret it. 
Our motto is now being discussed.” “I in- 


close 10 cents to join a letter circle of 
Klondike widows,” writes Mrs W. W. T. 
Such a circle will be formed provided 


enough names are sent, 
- a 
Peppermints—Two cups sugar and % cup 
water. Cook the mixture until it threads 
(about five minutes). Remove from the 
fire and stir in 1 teaspoon extract of pep- 
permint until it begins to thicken. Place 
on a hot brick, and work quick by dropping 
from a teaspoon onto a buttered platter, 
These are grandpa’s favorites.—[Eliza 
Bradish. 





Stirred Walnut Creams—Two cups su- 
gar, 2-3 cup boiling water and % saltspoon 


cream tartar. 30i1 until the mixture 
threads, cool slightly until it begins to 


thicken, stir in chopped walnuts and drop 
on oiled paper or tins.—[Carrie May Ash- 
ton, 
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A Merry-go-round. . 
ELIZA BRADISH. 
[Drawings by Grace I. Chapin.] 

The making of this little contrivance will 
give convalescing children employment and 
entertainment. When the child has made 
one he or she will want to make another 
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to send to a sick friend. The materials 
needed are cardboard, hat pin, cork, spool, 
string, buttons, box and horses. Take a 
pretty pasteboard box, eight by six inches 
and two inches deep. This is the stand. 


Cut from colored cardboard a circular piece 
diameter. 


five inches in Scallop the edge 














and turn slightly down. Make of paste- 
board a seven-inch square. Cut from this 
four triangles, leaving four arms three 
inches in length and one inch in width. 
Turn down the ends of the arms and glue 
a horse on each one. The horses should 
have riders. A boy can whittle them from 








light wood with his jackknife; or a girl 
can cut pictures from magazines, of horses 
with riders. Take a hat pin, stick it through 
the circular umbrella and put on a small 
eork to hold the umbrella up. Leave a 





space of hat pin, 


Next come the arms and horses, glued 
to the top of an empty spool (No 40 thread). 
Now stick the pin through the center of 
the box and put on a cork to hold all to- 
gether. Place a string around the spool, 
cross and bring the ends through holes 
in the stand, two inches from the spool 
and four and one-half inches apart. The 


ends of the string come through holes in 


the side of 


inches 


apart, 


the box, four 


and one-half 
Tie a button to the ends and 


when the string is pulled first one way, then 





the other, the merry-go-round is set whirl- 
ing 
ae — 
Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 
12. Diamond ; 
1, etter; 2, a bleat; 3, to calendar; 4, yarn for 
the warp: 5, a letter. 
13. Arithmetical—Do the example and find the root 
word. 
GA RR W 
E I N 
G 8 5 
14. An ‘‘Oil’’ Puzl (The letters O, I and L will be 
found together in each of the words of which the follow- 
ing aré definitions) : 
. The oil that **bubbles,’’ 
2 That is in ‘trouble.’ 
3. That’s in * ‘defeat.”’ 
4. In a “‘spiral’’ sheet. 
5. In ‘“‘to rot;” ‘‘to mar.” 
6. In ‘‘to excite.’ 
7. In “to labor aright.” 
ee 
“And I want to say, ‘To my husband,’ 
in an appropriate place,” said the widow, 


in conclusio 
“Yessum,”’ 
went on: 


said Slab. 
“To my husband. 


n, to Slab, 


In an 


priate place.”’ 


Mamma: 
just now to 


time fighting 





Mrs 


the gravestone man. 
And the inscription 
appro- 


John, Cummern was here 
complain how you are all the 
with her little boy. Don’t 


you know that we must love our enemies? 
Johnny: Why, mamma, Dickey Cummern 
ain’t no enemy. He’s my best friend, 

















TALL. CORN 


doesn’t come by accident. A 
fertile soil and careful cultiva- 
tion are necessary to produce 
the towering stems and heavy 


“7. 
et the farmer who under- 
stands that he can’t have a 
healthy corn crop without 
feeding and ae seems 
to think that he can have a 
healthy body without either 
care or culture. But the body 
is built up just as the corn is, 
by the assimilation of the 
several chemical elements on 
which vitality depends. And 
what weeds are to the corn 
diseases of the stomach and 
nutritive systems are to the 
body ; they divert the neces- 
sary food supply from the 
roper channels, and the 
ody becomes lean, sickly 
and ill-nourished. 

The proper digestion and 
assimilation of food is a pri- 
mary essential of health. By 
healing diseases of the stom- 
ach and organs of digestion and 
nutrition, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery increases 
the digestive and assimilative 
powers, stimulates the action 
of the blood making glands, 
and sends to every organ of the 
body the rich red-corpuscled 
blood on which physical vigor 
and vitality depend. 

"I took two bottles of Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, for stomach trouble,” writes 
Clarence Carnes, Esq., of Taylors- 
town, Loudoun Co., Va. “It did 
me so much good that I didn’t 
take any more. I can eat most 
anything now. I am so well 
ag eee with it I hardly know how 

thank you for your kind infor- 
mation. I tried a whole lot of 
things before I wrote to you. 
There was a gentleman told me 
about your medicine, how it had 
cured his wife. I thought I would 
try a bottle of it. Am now glad 
that I did, for I don’t know what 
I would have done if it had not 
been for Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
regulate the bowels and cure 
constipation. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


then put on another cork. 
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We teach by |, 
mail, preparing 

farmers’ boys |{ 
or girls to take , 

positions in 
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r 
can earn {{ 
good sal- j« 
aries. We |, 
have pre- |¢ 
pared farm- 
ers’ boys for 


WELL-PAID POSITIONS as : 


4 
Draftsmen, ‘ 
Electricians, ‘ 
Surveyors. 
3 Farmers’ girls have become 
, 
Stenographers, > 
) Book-keepers, 
Designers, si 
4 ‘Teachers. , 
>| ‘Write, stating subject in which you are |. 
p| interested, 


The International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1503, SCRANTON, PA. 
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your address 

a we > omg showyou 

a ay ur how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Senc us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 


of soe, for Proper day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once, 
UFACTURING CO., Box350, Detroit, Mich. 


$30 


California 


From Chicago, and $27.50 from 
St. Louis. Tuesdays, February 
12 tojApril 30. 

Through tourist sleepers to San 
Franciso and Los Angeles with- 
out change; also chair cars. 
California offers the homeseeker 
productive lands, perfect climate, 
good markets. 


Santa Fe Route 


Address Gen. Pass, Office, AT. &8. BP R’y, Chicago, 
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We desire to secure a number can- 
vassers for the “* AMERICAN AGRI SLTUR TURIST 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Fancy Tatted Lace. 


ELIZA C, SMITH, 
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Fill shuttle but do not break from spool, 
as two threads are used. 

Make circle of six groups of 3 d k, p, 
and draw up; close to this make circle like 
it, joining to one first made. Make ch of 
six groups of 3 dk, 1 p, join to 2d p of 
last circle made, ch like last, make circle, 





Make 


draw up. 
circle, joining to circle last made, 

*Ch as before, circle. join to last 
p af last ch, circle joined to last circle.* 


joining to last p of first ch, 
another 
draw up. 


Be sure to keep 


Repeat as long as desired. 
alternately on 


groups of leaves on vine 
each side. 


For heading, *ch of 2 dk, p. five times, 
join to circle, ch, join to p of ch of lst row,* 
repeat. 
| For lower edge, *circle of four groups of 


’dk, p, draw up. Join circle when made 
to ch of Ist row, ch of 4 dk, p, five times, 
circle like last, join to leaf of vine,* repeat. 

The illustration is so plain that one who 
is used to tatting will scarcely need direc- 
tions te make this. 

Abbreviations: D k, 
or picot; ch, chain. 


double knot; p, purl 


Knitted Counterpane. 
L. L. TROTT. 





ist row—Cast on 36 stitches. Seam 1, knit 
€ plain, seam 1, knit 6 plain, seam 1, knit 6 
plain, seam 1, Knit 6 plain, seam 1, knit 6 
plain, seam 1. 


2d row—K 1 plain, s 6, k 1 plain, s 6, k 1 
plain, s 6, k 1 plain, s 6, k 1 plain, s 6, k 1 
plain. 

3d row—S 1, k 1 plain, throw thread over, 


1 plain, t o, 1 plain, t o, 1 plain, t o, 1 plain, 
t o, 1 plain, s 1. Repeat four times. 

4th row—K 1 plain, s 11, including the 
loops, each counting as a stitch, and mak- 
ing an eyelet; k 1 plain, s 11, k 1 plain, s 
11, k 1 plain, s 11, k 1 plain, s 11, k 1 plain. 

5th row—S 1, slip-and-bind the next two 
together (slip one off, k the next and bind 


the Ist over it), k 7 plain, narrow, s 1, re- 
peat four times. 
6th row--K 1 plain, s 9, 1 plain, s 9, 1 


plain, s 9, 1 plain, s 9, 1 plain, s 9, 1 plain. 

7th row—S 1, slip and bind, k 6 plain, n, 
s; repeat four times. 

8th row—K 1 plain, s 6, 1 plain, s 6, 1 
plain, s 6, 1 plain, s 6, 1 plain, s 6, 1 plain. 

This completes the pattern. Repeat till 
the strip is as long as needed for the 
spread. When a sufficient number of 
strips for the counterpane are finished, sew 
together, over and over, with a loose thread 
on wrong side. If preferred, wider strips 
may be made by casting on more stitches, 
even if a third needle be used. Also, a 
wider pattern may be made by placing eight 
or even 10 stitches between the seams. 

A handsome afghan of clouded worsted 
is knitted this pattern. Sew around the 
edges a knitted lace edging of the same 
style thread This is the old-fashioned 
shell work pattern used for stockings. 

For Inquirers—If Eliza will read an ar- 
ticle entitled A Knitted Counterpane she 
will find a partial answer to her query. She 
wishes directiéns for knitting an afghan 
in stripes, quantity of wool needed and 
best colors. A new subscriber: Try this 
way of making a baby’s band: Cast on a 
number of stitches to conform to size of 
child, then purl 1, knit 1, all through the 
work. For the guard use finer needles and 
for straps sew on bits of tape. Shetland 
wool is the best material. A new subscrib- 
er has found that the boughten bands 
stretch out of shape very quickly. 





Fascinator of Ice Wool—Use wool of any 
preferred color and a coarse hook. ist 
round—Make a ch of 10 st and join into a 
ring. 2d round—7 ch, and 1s c (single cro- 
chet) in ring 8 times. 3d round—* 7 ch, 
1s cin middle of next 7 ch, 7 ch, 1s c in 
same st. This makes the corner and widens 
the work. * 7 ch, 1s c in middle of next 7 
ch, repeat from *. 7 ch. 1 s c in same 7 ch, 


FINGERS 


work each succeeding 
widening at corners 
Work 38 rounds 


BUSY 


repeat twice from *, 
round in same way, 
as directed in 3d round. 
before commencing border. Border: Wind 
yarn 4 times round finger, crochet through 
the ring formed to hold it, then leave until 
the next time ’round. Make one in center 
of each 7 ch. The next time ’round fasten 
the 7 ch to this ring instead of to the 7 ch 
as in main part of shawl. Widen at cor- 
ners as before. Make one round of plain 
ch, then one round with rings for the width 
desired.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 





An Attractive Shirt Waist. 





No 818i—Bust measure 32 to 44. Price 10c 


of our Pattern Department. 











Masters 
of Men 


By Morgan Robertson 


The story of a man who ran away 
froma fortune. Contrasting stories 
of life on a battleship, and the tor- 
ments of existence on a cargo-boat 
with a brutal captain. Begins in 
this week’s (February 23) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


SENT to Any Address Every Week 
for THREE MONTHS on receipt of 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


Boys Who 


Make Money 


In a dainty little booklet, 
25 out of some 1800 bright 
boys tell in their 
own way just 


how they have 
made a success 
of selling 


THE 
SATURDAY 
EVENING 
POST 


Pictures of the boys— 
letters telling how they 
built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school 
hours. Interesting stories of real 
business tact. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 

















The Trusices of the American School of Correspond> 
ence wil] award a limited number of Free Scholar- 
ships im Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, Slalionary, 
and Locomotive Enginccring, including a. complcte 
course in Mechanical Drawing. Application blank 
on requesl foes st Rr = 
American School oP Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 


(Carteret by Os Commer a Mention this paper, 












irect to Consumers. 
Our Handsome Cata'or fF ree, ©ting over $2 each, 
containes 144 pages, with 1500 illustrations and 15,000 articles 
‘ isted, on which we guarantee to save you from 15 10 75% Most 
complete book of iuskind. Sent for 10c to pay cost of mailing, 
which will be refunded with first order. Valnable book of refer- 
ence and ought to bein every household, Get it; keepit handy, 
Heller Chemica! Co., Dept.A, Chicago. 
**The Only Mail Order Drug House: a the World.’ 





















OWN: Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
‘we Throat may result in an 
ancl Incurable Throat Trouble or 


ory Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


TROCHES. 








hang US START you 


Weekly and Ex- 

Ad aN AND OnuEN— 
T HOME or TRAVELING. 
Our agents and salesmen made over 
.000.00 last year supplying the 
enormous demand for our 
Quaker Bath Cabinet and ap- 
pointing agents. Wonderful seller, 










. sition, Plans, Etc. 
World ifs. Co., 6 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati. O. 


Corns cured free. .A trial box of 
A-CORN SALVE sent free to any 
— 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia- , 
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$10 3 wm $207 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Regular price alone $10.75 
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HOUSEKEEPING FOR 
TEN YEARS 


to one address.or ten subscriptions to different 
addresses, or two subscriptions for five years, 
etc, for either o!d or new subscribers, price $10 


Goop 


$10 for both, usual price $20.75 


SAAN ALAN ee ae, a 


This is the genuine ‘‘ authentic, unabridged, 
revised and enlarged edition’? of the great 
dictionary. If not satisfactory in every way 
book may be returned, and money will be 
refunded, less carriage one way. For par- 
ticulars, address 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Springfield, Mass 
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Catalog Complete *f seiner wb 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


A Good Supper—Tablers, may I enter the 
circle? As I hear no answer, I will first 
sneak in and sit down. I live in Saratoga 
and am quite a talker. I like to read what 
the Tablers say, but as yet have not heard 
any views expressed in regard to Mrs 
Carrie Nation’s actions in the west. While 
I think liquor a bad thing out of place, 
still I think it just as essential for medi- 
cinal purposes as any other medicine, and 
I think she had better go to headquarters 
if she intends to make any headway. Well, 
I think as we are all “around the Table,” 
perhaps we had better eat some, so I'll 
just get up and make some codfish balls 
for supper. I invite you all to come and 
have some. 

First, I boil just 10 potatoes, 

Have my codfish picked up fine, 
Then I’ll mix them well together, 

And put in butter, to make them prime. 
Then I add a couple of fresh eggs, 

Some pepper and salt, to season well, 
And I know you’ll come to supper; 

You'll be drawn there by the smell 
Of nice brown fishballs fried in butter. 

That’s what I call a good supper. 


[Impudence. 








Reforming Others—Well, I am glad I 
know how to cook, so when the complete 
evolution of woman is at hand I won’t need 
to starve, but can prepare my own food, 
as well as the food for any of my friends 
who might drop in at meal time. I say, if 
women really want to vote, let them vote. 
As to intelligence, women are surely qual- 
ified to vote, as I think as a rule they are 
better educated than men, but I think they 
can benefit the human race more by letting 
their light shine in the home and social 
circle than upon the great stage of Ameri- 
can poliitics. Sou T. Hern, your letter is all 
right, but did it ever occur to you that 
when people start some reform, they are 
generally sure to take some vicé or habit 
they do not have, while perhaps they have 
some other as bad? For example, women 
are fighting for suffrage and against liquor 
and tobacco, while men are apt to pick up 
some fault or habit of women to harp on, 
and so it goes. We all seem to want to 
reform some one else and neglect the proper 
and true starting point of genuine reform— 
ourselves. If we would commenee and re- 
form ourselves, we would have done much 
toward solving this great problem of re- 
form. How many have read the new book, 
Eben Holden? I think it fine—so pure in 
tone, interesting and instructive, and the 
quaint sayings of Uncle Eb will cause you 
many a smile.—[A Phrenologist. 





“Can’t Agree’’—I have been a reader of 
this paper for a long time, for my father 
used to take it, and since I married, my 
husband has taken it, and we think it the 
best in the land. Now don’t think I intend 
to scold anyone, for I do not, but I can’t 
agree with you all. Of course not, for it 
would be a queer world if everybody 
thought the same, would it not? Inco G. 
Nito, I think it would be all right for wo- 
men to vote if they have an intelligent 
mind, and I think most of them are quite 
as smart as the men. I think by the way 
you spoke in your letter, you wish to have 
folks think so of you, anyway. And as to 
“papa” staying at home with baby, it is all 
right, for it is his child as much as it is 
“mamma’s,” and she has the hardest time 
in life at the best. I know, for I am a 
wife and have a little boy, but “papa” stays 
at home with me and helps take care of the 
baby. I read in this issue some time ago 
a piece written by a sister, that I liked very 
much. She said, ‘A place where your girl 
should not go, my boy should not.’ If 
more fathers and mothers would so live 
and teach their children in this way, there 
would be less sin in this world. It is only 
right for a woman to vote who pays taxes, 
and men who do not pay taxes should not 
vote, for women are an equal in every way, 
and more so, for a man never has to suf- 
fer to bring the population into the world. 
Literatus Ruris, if women are geese, men 
purely are ganders. Yes, Howard’s Wife, 
you are right, although I have no doubt 
some cannot get along with a mother-ip- 
law. I have a very nice mother-in-law and 
love her almost as I do my own mother, 
but I do not want to live with her, or my 
own: mother either, for every bird must 
build its own nest. Of course, where people 


are old and need someone to take care of 
them, it is different.—[Iowa Water Lily. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


THANKFUL TO Mrs, PINKHAM 
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Letters 


Proving Positively 
there is No Medicine for Woman’s 
Ilis Equal to Lydia KE. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 
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done me more good than all the doctors. 


my housework. 


“I also had falling of the womb and inflammation of the womb and ovaries, and at 
menstrual periods I suffered terribly. Attimes my back would ache very hard. I could 
not lift anything or do any heavy work ; was not able to stand on my feet Jong ata time. 
My husband spent hundreds of dollars for doctors but they did me no good. My husband’s 
sister wrote what the Vegetable Compound had done for her, and wanted me to try it; but 
I did not then think it would do me any good. Aftera time, I concluded to try it,andI 
Ten bottles of the Vegetable Compound 
and seven packayves of Sanative Wash have made a new woman of me. I have had no 
Iweigh more thanI have in years; ean do all 
my own housework, sleep well, have a good appetite, and now feel that life is worth liv- 
ing. lowe all to Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
life and would not be without itforanything. I am always glad to recommend it to allmy 
sex, for I know if they will follow Mrs. Pinkham’s directions, they will be cured.” 

MRS. ANNIE THOMPSON, South Hot Springs, Ark. 


PROFUSE PERIODS. 

“TIT commenced 
taking Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound 
about 3 months 
and cannot 
express the won- 
derful good it has 


ean truly say it does all that is claimed for it. 


womb trouble since taking the fifth bottle. 


Gratefully yours, 


CHANGE OP LIFE. 


**T was taken sick 
five yearsago with 
*The Grippe,’ and 
had a relapse and 
was given up by 
the doctor and my 
friends. Change 
of Life began to 
work on me. 
flowed very badly 
until a year ago, 
then my stomach 
and lungs got so 
bad, I suffered terribly; the blood 
went up in my lungs and stomach, and 
I vomited it up. I could not eat 
searcely anything. I cannot tell what 
I suffered with my head. My hus- 
band got me a bottle of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and before 
I had taken half of it I began to im- 

rove,and to-dayI am another woman. 

rs. Pinkham’s medicine has saved my 
life. Icannot praise it enough.” 
M. A. Denson, Millport, N.Y. 








( ALL LETTERS ARE PUBLISHED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION.) 


**i cannot say enough in regard to Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It. has 
I have been troubled with female weakness in 
its worst form for about ten years. I had leucorrhoeaand was so weak that I could not do 


ago, 


done me. 


struations were so 4 
profuse as to leave 
me very weak for 
some time after. 
Was also troubled with leucorrhoea, 

tired feeling, bearing down sensation, 

pain across the back and thighs. I ‘ 
felt as though there was a heavy 

weight in my stomach all the time. 

= have taken two bottles of the medi- 

cine, and now have better health than 

I have had for four years.” 

Mins. Lizzig Dickson Hopes, 








































I feel that it has saved my 


Men- 





Avalon, Ohio, 





REWARD. —We have deposited with the National City Bank of Lynn, —, 


A 000 which ym ae paid to any pereen' oat — a the — testimonial } 
are not genuine, or were pu ore 0) the 8 
mission. 1 * LYDLA £ PINRHAM M rOENE ¢ oo. 
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An Afternoon Euchre Luncheon. 
ELIZABETH R. DARROW, 


In many afternoon or matinee euchres, a 
light refreshment is servec. Frequently 
there is a iilmit placed upon the number of 
dishes, also upon the appropriation that is 
allowed for the refreshments. For an inex- 
pensive entertainment the following dishes 
may be served: Lemonade, vanilla cookies, 
stuffed dates, chocolate mints. 

Stuffed Dates: Purchase 2 lbs dates, sep- 
arate them carefully and remove the stone 
from each. Fill the space with kernels of 
hickory nuts or black walnuts, which may 
be bought already prepared. A quarter of 
a pound of the kernels will fill 2 lbs dates. 
After this has been done, roll each date 
in granulated sugar until well coated. Serve 
in a small glass dish, 

Vanilla Cookies: Mix together with the 
hands 1 lb sugar, % lb butter, 4 eggs, % tea- 
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spoon baking soda, and 2 teaspoons va- 
nilla. After mixing until thoroughly 
creamed, stand away in a cold place until 


Roll very thin and bake in 
a hot oven. The cakes must be closely 
watched or they will burn quickly. Do not 
fail to let the mixture stand away for a 
day, as it will then roll very much thinner 
than if baked as soon as mixed. Before 
baking, sprinkle the cakes with sugar. A 
few chopped peanuts and almonds, mixed 
and sprinkled over the tops, will add great- 
ly to their appearance. 

Cream Mints: Take 2 teacups granulated 
sugar. Pour over it % cup boiling water 
and stir until the sugar is well melted, but 
do not touch after the mixture has begun 
to boil. Watch carefully and boil exactly 
eight minutes. Five drops of extract (not 
oil) of peppermint should be stirred in after 
it is removed from the fire. Drop on waxed 
paper and stand away until the next day, 
then dip into melted chocolate. A knitting 


the next day. 


needle makes a nice “handle” for the dip- 
ping. 
Fudge: Grate 2 squares unsweetened 


chocolate, put into a chafing dish or sauce- 
pan, and add 1 cup (half a pint) of milk. 
Let boil until the mixture is like syrup, 
then add 2 cups granulated sugar and 1 
large tablespoon butter. When removed 
from the fire beat and stir rapidly until 


almost cold, then cut into squares. Remove 
from the pan when perfectly cold. 
Lemonade: In making lemonade, it is al- 


ways best tc use a syrup made from 1 Ib 
sugar and ¥% cup water. Squeeze the juice 
of 1 lemon into a glass and add to it 2 ta- 
blespoons of the syrup. Add enough ice wa- 
ter to make it the right flavor. A large 
piece of ice should be put into the bowl, 
if served from a punch bowl. 


————— 


Hermits, Jumbles, Etc. 
BABETTA. 





In making these cakes the following 
things should be remembered: Use only 
flour enough to handle nicely (pastry flour 
is better than bread flour); beat butter and 
to a cream before adding the other 


sugar 
ingredients: soften, but do not melt the 
butter: brown sugar should be used for 
ginger cookies, and the soft white sugar 
is better than granulated for other cookies. 
Sugar Cookies: Two cups sugar, 1 cup 
butter, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 
l/, cup boiling water, 2 teaspoons cream tar- 
tar and nutmeg to taste. Sprinkle with 


granulated sugar. 

Cream Cookies: One cup rich sour cream, 
3 cups sugar, 3 eggs, 1 cup butter, 1 tea- 
spoon soda and 1 teaspoon cream tartar. 
Flavor with lemon. 

Ginger Cookies: One cup each of sugar 
and molasses (I use nothing but the best 
New Orleans molasses), % cup each of but- 


ter, lard and sour milk, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons 
soda, 1 teaspoon salt and 1 tablespoon gin- 
ger. 


Ginger Snaps: Bring to a scald 1 cup mo- 
lasses, stir in 1 tablespoon soda and pour 
it, while foaming, over 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, 
1 tablespoon ginger and a pinch of salt, all 
beaten together. Then add the grated rind 
of a lemon, one-half the juice and flour 
enough to roll stirred in as lightly as pos- 
sible. 

Hermits: One and one-half cups sugar, 
2-3 cup butter, 1 cup chopped raisins, 2 
eggs, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 table- 
spoons sweet milk, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
and 1 of: cloves. ‘Sprinkle sugar over top. 

Honey Jumbles: One cup strained honey, 
1 cup each of sugar and butter, 2 eggs and 
% cup buttermilk in which has been dis- 











THE GOOD COOK 


solved 1 teaspoon soda. Roll one-fourth 
inch in thickness, cut into rings and bake 


in a quick oven. 
A 


Invalid Dishes. 
LILLIAN M, CLARK. 


A pleasant and nourishing dish for a sick 
person with a weak stomach, is an egg 
well beaten with 3 tab..spoons rich, sweet 
milk, a very little sugar, and a little grat- 
ed nutmeg, or other flavor, if preferred. 
Set the bowl or cup into a basin of hot 
water, stirring the egg continually, until 
it is warm, pour into a dainty glass, and 
let the patient eat it slowly with a spoon. 
This makes an agreeable change from 
soups, broths, etc, and is very strengthen- 
ing. 

Break a fresh egg into a small cup, or 
basin, beat thoroughly, add 2 tablespoons 
milk and a tiny piece of butter, with salt 
and pepper to taste. Bake quickly in a 
hot oven and serve immediately. This is 
much more easily digested than poached 
or boiled eggs. 

Broiled eggs in paper cases is an attrac- 
tive dish. Take confectioner’s paper about 
six inches square, make a small box by 
turning up an inch and a half all around 
and twisting the corners to make them 
stay, place the little paper pan on a mod- 
erately warm stove, over a slow fire, break 
an egg into the pan and let it stand until 
the white cooks through. Slip pan and all 
on to a warm plate, sprinkle lightly with 
salt and pepper, add a little melted butter, 





and serve with a dainty cracker or a small 


bit of toast. This will tempt a capricious 
appetite often when an egg prepared in the 
ordinary way would be rejected. 


ee se 
Corn Bread—This corn bread has been 


dubbed ‘‘constitutional bread” by the jun- 
for members of our family. It is good, light 
and spongy, and is better for children than 
white bread. When baking white bread, 
take 1 qt bread sponge, add to it 1 cup 
sugar and 1 teaspoon melted beef suet, 
and thicken with corn meal. Knead it as 
for white bread, but do not make it quite 
as stiff, as the corn mecl swells, and if too 
stiff it will be dry. Mold into small loaves 
of about 1 lb each and let it become very 
light, when bake about three-fourths of 
an hour. It is best eaten cold, and toast- 
ed it is excellent.—[Eleanor M. Lucas. 





Scrambled Pork—Freshen the slices, roll 
in flour, fry to a crisp brown, drain off 
the fat, cut the pork into bits and to each 
slice take 2 beaten eggs and butter size of 
a butternut. Stir with knife until eggs are 
cooked and serve hot with mashed potato. 
[Myra E. Kingsley. 





Roast Salt Pork—At noon the day before 
wanted for dinner, put 1% lbs pork to soak 
three inches deep in sweet milk. In the 
morning wash off in cold water, score across 
rind, sprinkle with pepper and sage and 
roast in medium oven two hours.—[Mrs A, 
B. Gammell. 








LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE 2 cine 


pot Meehan reat for selling 
four boxes teiy F Great Cold & ead 





sy ($1.00) 
mone 
this Life Size Doll which is 2% 


high and ane wear baby’s clothes. Dol- 
lie has an Le le Head,Gol 74 


paneer cone or < 


5a HATION ooo ca co., 
Doll Dept.62 New Haven, Conn. 





If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 
great favor. Our booklet, “How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you will 
find interesting and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
921-923-925§Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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New ideas for making housework 


Beautiful stories, verses and 


How to get well and keep well 


Fashions with real style about 


Good Housekeeping is conducted ‘ 
the interests of the higher life of 


$2 IN VALUE FOR $1.50 


The regular price of Good Housekeeping, which is published monthly, is $1 per year, but by special 
dit in connection with American Agriculturist, regular 


For 25 cents additional you will also be entitied ts either of the following valuable books, any 


American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, The Secrets of Health, Profits in Poultry, 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICB. 
Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found in our New, Handsomely lilustrated BOOK CATALOGUE, 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


4B C in Cheese Making, Monra 


American Merino tor Wool and wutton, 
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Ee 


Cattle Doctor. 8vo,cloth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H.. 
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Cow, Keeping One.. 


Cheese Making in Switzerland. *“Monrad, J. Hee 
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Dairying, American. 
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Snare, Practical. Henderson, 
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Fruit Culturist. American. Thomas 
Wickson 
Fruit, The. Barry, P 
Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynar« 


Fruits, California. 


ck, Lawrence K 











Harcourt 


Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. Cloth, 


Paper,. 


Garden Making. Bailey, L. H... 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. B.... 
Grape Grower's Guide. Choriton. 





Grape Growing and Wine Making, “American, 
usmann, Prof. George..........seseseceee 
Grape Training, American. Palley. are. L. 
Greenhouse Construction. Taft, f. L. 
Greenhouse Management. Taft, Prof. L. BR... 


Horticulturist’s Rule Book. 


i... 


Bailey, Prof. L. i. 


House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. 


Hillhouse, Lizzie 
Insects Injurious to 


BMD ssdaccasinalivevecase 
Fruits. Saunders....... 


New Horticulture, The. Stringfellow, H. A..... 
Narsery Book. Bailey, Prof. L. Cloth.... 


Nut Culturist, The. 


Filler. Andrew 8....... 


Peach Culture. Revised Edition. Fulton... 
Pear re for Profit. New andrevised edition. 


Henderson, Peter.. 


Plants, Propagation 


Plants, Your. Sheehan, James........... sssees 


of. Fuller, ‘SS. 





Principles of Fruit-Growing. Bailey, L. Z. 
Pruning Book, The. — SVL. Hiccocccccsee 
Quince Culture. Meech, W.'W.............. . 


tose, The. Its sahavelion, varieties, etc. 


wancer, H. B.... 


Rose, On the. Parsons... 


Rose Culture, Secrets of. Hatton, w.J ° 
Small Fruit Cuilturist. Fuller, A. “es 


Spraying of Plants. 


The. Lodemen, E. (eee 


a The A BCofthe. Terry, T. B. 


mee 


Ell- 





gtrawberty ‘Cuiturist. “Tiustrated. ewes 8. 


Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Agriculture, ABC of. Weld.. ove 
Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson and Fiint..... 
Agriculture, The Principles of. , Bailey. L. H... 
Principles of. Voorhees, 
pe Parr rere ee 


Agriculture, First 


Asparacus Culture. 


Broom-Corn and Eh --enecnretbcs 
Cabbages. On.  Gregory.. coe 
Carrots, Mancold- Wurzeis, ‘ete, On. “Gregory... 


Celery for Profit. Greimer.T....5...6s00.-05 
Chemistry of the Farm. Warington............ 
Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner............ 


Crops, Spraving. Weed, — M.. 
Drainage. Chamberlain.. 


Drainage, Farm. Fren ch. 
Draining for Profit and be gy Waring. R 
Draining Land. Miles, Manly.............-.. 


Farm Gardening as seed. oe a 


Farm Anpliances.. 
Farm Conveniences 













Farm Book, New aC Allen, R. L. & 


Farm of Four Acres, Ou / 
Fertility of the Land, The. “Roberts, LP. 


Fertilizers, On. Gregory Se hucdite Rs od O6Ose en 


FREE TO ALL. Sittin 


it. It will pay every man, young or old, to prov 


52-54 Laf. 
uw N 


ette Place, 
YORK, N. Y. 
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which is SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PRIO‘N. 









Fertilisers. Woorhees, Edward A.................. 810 
Fe rT err eee ere 30 
Forage Plants. Shaw. Thomas.. tevese 1 
Forcing Book, The. Bailey, Prof. 5 allege 1 00 
Forest Planting and Care of Timber en Jar- 
et BE RR ee ee 
Forestry, Practicai. Fuller, A.8......c0.-ceceees 1 
Fungi aud peas. Weed, brenes SES 


Cloth $1 00; Paper, 
Gardening ‘for Pleasure. “New aud Eularged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter ................. 
Gardening for Profit, New and EKularged 


Edition. Henderson, Peter.............ceceees 1 
Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph... 1 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. Landreth. 1 
Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson. l 
Garden, Money in the, Quinn.... 1 
Garden, Play and Profit in My “Roe, "EL P.. l 
Ginseng. 1 errr 
Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint.............6. 2 

2 


Grasses of North America. aa aéeaeaedetatinas < 
Heimp. Borce,8 8.. 


SSSSRSSSSSS FS FSF SS 


Hop, The. Myrick, |S i ee eae NR es te 1 
How Crops Feed. Johnson, SG ee 1 50 
, How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof 8. W........... 1 50 
How the Farm Pars. Henderson and Crozier.... .2 60 
How to Make the Garden Pay. Greiner......... 2 00 
Indian Corn Culture. Plumb, C. S............000. 1 00 
_ 9 of the Farm and Garden, Injurious. _ 
Insects s and Insecticides. Weed, O. Mas.ccccocese 1 50 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, tie pose 1 50 
Irrigation forthe Farin, Garden and Orchard. 
SE, SONU nico LAbEsGbN Enns oBecgeiiccs 0ssece 1 00 
Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. Pedder..... 50 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. Falconer, - 
CR En ee ere eee 


Manures, How to "Make ‘and jiow to Use Them. 










Seimpers, Frank W. Paper........cecccsccceee 40 
Manures, Metho:l of Making. Bommer......... - 35 
Manure, Farming with Green. Harlan............ 10 
Manures, Talks on. Revised Edition. Harris, 

PE ey Ge i 1 50 
Manures, A Treatise on. Grifith.. tive. Oe 
Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. asbuestesens 56 
Onions, How to Raise Them.. diesnloeawaiessos 20 
Onions, On Raising. Gregory. eeeee 06 tka KA 218 30 
Our Farming. rae oS ie a Redsicn sp iene 2 00 
Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W er ae 50 
Plant Breeding. Bailey, L. H 1 00 
Plant Life on the.Farm. Masters..... 1 00 
Plant Culture, Principles of. Goff, E 8. 1 00 
Potato Culture, Sweet... Fitz.. 50 
Potato Culture, ABC of. Terry.......- 35 
Rhubarb Culture. Thompson, Fred ¢- 4 50 


Silk Culture. Paper. Blaudford, C. adh eves 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage, Miles...........:..+.. 50 
Soils and Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E........ 1 00 
Sorghum, Its Cuiture and Manufacture. Collier 2 60 


Squashes, On. Gre@@ory.........cceceeeee i ey 30 
Ger OE CNG POGUE TOs 66a ovo nnd ac cveVecdooescceses 1 00 
Sugar Beét Seed. Ware, Lewis 8... ...cccececees 1 50 
Sugar Industry, The American...,......0. 066 «ss 50 
Tobaeco Leaf. —_— e. ty icon Myrick, 
FIOPORTC . isc cece jaeemaaeaeka® Gee 
eatin os iviertcess usa Pe tvevsiserereedese 35 
Truck Farming inthe Sonth. Oemler, D..A.... 10 
Vegetables Under Glass. Dreer. Henry A........ 25 
Vegetable Gardening. Green, Prof. 8. B......... 1 25 
Vegetable Growing in-the Sonth for Northern 
Markets. Rolfs, Prof. P. H., M: 8.........06s« 1 25 
Weeds—-How to Er: adicate Them. Shaw, Prof.. 1 00 
pe PO ee, ee 50 
Young Market Gardene?, .. a Se vareees 50 
FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY. 
Bird Fancier, American. Enlarged edition...... 50 
Birds, Book of. Holden. oa . 25 


Canary Birds. New aud revised edition...... 
Buromaloay. Elements of. Eberhart, Noble M., 


Entomology for Beginners. Packard, A. 8...... 1 75 
Insects, Guide to Study of. Packard.............. 6 00 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M. 1l2mo..,.. 1 50 
Ag: Rr e 1 50 
Bird Neighbors. Blanchan, Neltje............ 2 00 
Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson................ 1 00 
Game Bird Shooting, American. vache J.M.. 1 50 
Huuter & Trapper. Thrasher. H.. SP 50 
Life and W eo of Frank Forester. Jada, D. 

W. 2vol., av . oom 3 00 
Kifle Practice with Military Arms, Practica 

Hints on. Prescott, C. Bo ......-.ccccccese wean’ 25 
Taxidermy, Practical. "matty, Be Ming éxas i400 05000 1 00 

FISHING, ETC. 

Black Bass, A Book of the. Henshall, J. A....... 3 00 
Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, i Bs. vee 1 50 
Carn Culture. A BC of. Root and Finley........ 35 


Goldfish and Its Culture, The. Mulertt, Hugo.. 1 00 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green.. . 50 
Fishes, American. Goode, G. GWU oo. ist. 008 3 50 
Practical Roat Sailing Weaser, 1.20. d0x0%>s dese 1 00 
Superior Fishing; or. the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Blnefish of the Northern 


States. Roosevelt, R. B............cceeeesevees 1 50 
Sctentific Angier. Foster and Harris........... 1 00 
Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Livingston ...... 2 50 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Beautiful Countrv Homes. Weidenmann........ } 


Landscape Gardening. Maynard. Samuel T.... 
Landscane Gardening: Waueh., F. A............. 


0 
How to Plan the Home Grounds. 8S. Parsons.... ; 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans. Long.... 1 





HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 


merican Horses and Horse Breeding. Dimon, 
GRAD 060 0.05 084086050i 6s 04ens tend end wercededasocdos BO 
Animal Casiration. Liautard, A... peeve 
Auhuals, C Chart of the Age of ‘Domestic. — “Linu 
tar« 
Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. ‘Battersby, Gol. I.0. 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle. Mclutosh, Dr. D 


PRIO“. 


8 
Diseases of the Horse aud How to Treat Thein. 
GOL, Tiiaks Ta 0 6 thse vers gedeteaeeticcse ‘ 
Handbook of the Turf. Koaraman, Bam’l L ..... 
Horse, How tw Judge. Bach, F. ” enaiote 69.008 
Horse Keepers, Hiuts to. Herbe®, H. W.......... 
Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. | RS Peds 
Horse, The. Youatt aud Spouner............ egcvee 
Horse in the Stable and the Field, On the. Eng. 
Bd, O70. Btome@heugess o 55.0602 ccccoscocccscsas 
Horse in the Stable and fhe Field. American Ea. 
Stonenenze. 
Horse Book, American Reformed. 6vo. Dadd,G.H. 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadi, G. H.........-00+ 
Horse, Percneron. = aud warty —* 
Du Hays, C...... bwBCevcosecested becatee 
Horse Shoer. Practical..... ‘ 
Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A.. 
Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. 
Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E. 
Horse Doctor. Llustrated. 8vo. Mayhew 
Horses, How to Handle one Educate Valous. 
Gleason, O. R.. ot 
Horse Shoeing, Scientific. Ru 
Horse Breeding. Sanders 
Saddle Horse, ‘The. Compisie Guide to Riding 
or Training........6.... benaadt eccesee e 
Btable Guide, Awerican 
Clure, R.... 
Trotting Horse in America, The. 
Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 12mo. Law, J...- 


POULTRY, PIGEONS AND BEES. 


Apiary, Manual of the. Cook, Prof. A. Pivagerere 
Bee Culture, A B C of. Root, A 1 eae sy lodm 
Bee, Honey and Hive. Langstroth................ 
Bee-Keeping Ex geatned. My stories _ Quinby. 
Broilers for Prof t. Boyer, Dov vsvdBvoedie 
Capons for Profit. Greiner, T havens TOeETITIT TT 
Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas...........+ oss evecece 
Egg Farm, The New. Stoddard, H. Bosente vent: 
Poultry Houses, Low cost. Darr Tow. 
Poultry, Five Hundred ard or F and “Anewers... 
Poultry, American Standard or ee eee 
Poultry Keeper. Practical. pat, Dias bev ease 
Pigeon Keeper, Practical. wis p Ame 
Profits in Poultry and hemp Profitabie Manage- 
MONE... .ccsccccvessocceve esos covees 
Pigeon Queries... ecccsvcovecs 
Poultry Culture. _ ‘Feich. 1. K.. 
Poultry Keeper, Profitable. Beal and wild. m 
Turkeys, How to Grow Them. Myrick, Herbert 


DOGS, ETC. 
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Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd, Wm........-.... ta 
Dog Training. Hammond, 8............-ssccsee 1 00 
Dog Frgining. Principles of “Ashmont.” Percy, a 
Dogs, Semmes at.” Debate. Wee 100 


Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other Coun- 
tries. Compiled from a and other 
Standard WItSTS.......cressgpe.ceree 1&0 

Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Dis- 
0000. AGBMODE. cesccoccescccvesvedscccccccccccess 9 OO 


ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 


Arehitectufe, A American. Palliser. Paper, $1.00; 


architectural Designs ‘and. “Detalis. ‘ Misceila- 
neous. Palliser. Paper, $1.60; Cloth,........ 

Barn Plan and Outouildings. 

Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Use. Hodgson... 
Cottage Houses. Reed... odscdves 
Cottage Homes and Details, New. Bailiser....... 
Carriage and Wage: Fainter, Complete .....e6. « 
Court Houses. City Halls and Jails. Pander. é 
Fences, Gates and Brides....... ...1..+. eee 
Modern House Plans for Every body. Reed...... 
Homes for Home Builders. ‘ully jilustrated.... 
Paint Book, Evervbodv’s. soecseecs 
Painter’s Encyclopedia, The. Gardner........- 
Plaster and Plasterers. Hodgson. oe 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Companion... bed 
Stair Building Made Easy. Hodgson............ 
Useful Details. Palliser.......... eer Or 


et Oe Of 
Sssssesssessssss = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the... 
Aquarium, Fresh Water. Weston, J....... . 
Bookkeeping for vermese. ee Clar 
Ph. D., LL. D. oe oosobes 
Canning and Preserv ing. * Rore 
Co-operate, How to. Myrick, "herbert. 
End of the World. Eggleston. 
Grain Tables. Fisher................0+. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. Egglestor 
ooster Schoolmaster, Library Edition: prere 
Ice" Crop, The. Hiles, Theron L.. 
Lumber, oot Log-Book. Seribner.. 
Mortgage Litters, ;... 20.05.00 ceg0-s0- bocccedsccs 
Mystery of Metropialisvits. Fegleston...... 
Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H...... 10. cesccscceses 
Silk Culture. Bamford................+00 “ 
Traction Engine, The. Maddard, James wena 
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illustrated 8v0. Catalocue, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticuitare, Arehitecture, 





orses, Cattle,Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to anyone forwarding by postal card his address to the - ishers, and asking for 
himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced iu other directions to enable him to do t 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


M tte Bidg., 
ara HICAGOS ILL. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


60,000 Potato Growers 


= ane ————— 
should write to us in the next 0 ee ae 
ten days to get our wonderful — t — - 
offer for quick orders and introduction of \ y > 
HALLOCK’s ‘O. K.’’ POTATO HAR- | 
VESTER. If you’ve been waiting for a 
perfect digger—here it is, If you have an 
old digger on your hands we will take it in 
trade. Get ‘an ‘‘O. K.”’ and ask your 
neighbors to watch it dig. The price is 

. right, the draft is 
right (one team). 
The digging is 


























done as clean as a man could do it with a fork. It is hand work 
for thoroughness, team work for speed. 


HALLOCK’S “0. K.” 


Potato Harvester 


is guaranteed to do as thorough work as a hand fork. It is strong, simple, 
easy to handle. Every farmer who owns 
one will have calls to dig his neighbors’ 


















potatoés at a profit. If you want our spe- To introduce our new “O.K.’’ 
cial terms in newterritory, WRITE TO- [| Potato Harvester quickly, we 
DAY. will allow a reasonable price 





for any digger you may own, 
, # HALLOGK & SONS, in exchange fora newone. Be 
sure and give mame of your 


Box D 804, YORK, PA. digger, and year bought. 


(Please mention box number.) 


































Throw 
away 


LE —The Old Hoe 


The old hoe for fighting weeds was like an old-time musket, it killed - 
the enemy one by one. The Hallock ‘Success’? Weeder is like a 
Gatling gun. It knocks them over by the million. Can you afford’to be a slave 
to the hoe when you can escape so easily? Hallock’s is the only perfect weéder. It has 
Z VE the most enthusiastic possible endorsement from the 50,000 farmers who now use it, 


HALLOCK’S 


ie 
F \“SUCCESS” tt WEEDER cui 
\ ‘ Clog si9 Gate Cultivator 


is the quickest, easiest and most thorough implement for working corn, wheat, oats, rye, cot- 
ton, potatoesand other vegetables, aspayagus, strawberries, for cov- 
ering grass seed, Hungarian, crimson clover, millet, etc. By its 
use farmeérs get from 5 to 10 more bushels Ta 
of wheat or oats to the acre and they can, ~ 
cultivate 20 to 4o acres of corn, wheat or ‘\ 4 
Z4 












‘ 












tatoes a day. For light harrowing, pulvet- — 

izing, weeding, or cultivating it is 

the success of the century. Write to- — 

day for circulars telling what farmers —— 
tM 


have done with the ‘‘Success’’ Weeder. ( ff/ 


HALLOCK WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR CO., 
Box 804 York, Pa. 


a Please mention box number.) 
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